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CHAPTER   I. 


"no    help — NO    HOPE." 


"When  Constance  awoke  the  morning  after 
her  journey  from  Paris,  it  was  with  diffi- 
culty that  she  realized  where  she  was. 
The  room  was  dark,  for  thick  curtains 
were  drawn  across  the  w^indows,  shutting- 
out  even  the  remotest  glimpse  of  daylight. 
She  was  not  certain  that  it  ivas  daylight. 
Perhaps  she  had  only  been  dreaming,  and 
was  still  in  bed  at  the  hotel.     She  stretched 
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out  her  hand  to  feel  if  her  liusband  were 
beside  her,  but  encountered  only  the 
smooth,  cold  sheet.  No,  she  was  alone, 
and — now  it  all  began  to  come  back  to 
her. 

The  journey  ;  the  drive  in  the  cab  ;  her 
entrance  into  that  little  house  ;  the  narrow 
passage ;  and  that  terrible  hand  on  her 
mouth  in  the  dark.  Eeid's  clear,  incisive 
voice  echoed  in  her  ears ;  she  remembered 
what  her  maid  had  told  her  ;  she  dimly 
recollected  sitting  down  at  a  table  in  a 
small,  half-lighted  room ;  the  taste  of  the 
wine  she  had  drunk  lingered  still  on  her 
jialate ;  beyond  that  everything  was  a 
blank. 

How  she  had  come  into  this  bedroom, 
who  had  put  her  to  bed,  how  long  she 
had  slept,  she  knew  not. 

Her    head    felt    uncomfortably   hot   and 
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heavy.  She  clasped  both  little  hands  on 
her  forehead,  and  tried  to  collect  and 
arrange  her  thoughts. 

Eeid  had  told  her — that  she  clearly 
remembered — that  Stephen  had  said  she 
was  mad.  Mad !  she  mad  ?  What  had 
made  him  think  her  mad  ? 

She  had  surely  never  done  anything 
strange  or  eccentric,  and  all  mad  people 
did  do  odd  things !  There  had  been  a 
crazy  woman  in  the  village  at  Lay  ton 
Abbey,  who  was  allowed  to  go  about, 
because  she  was  harmless.  There  was  no 
doubt  that  Sally  was  mad.  How  often 
Connie  had  seen  her  with  a  child's  pinafore 
on,  and  one  finger  in  her  mouth,  leaning 
bashfully  up  against  the  doorway  of  her 
father's  cottage,  rubbing  one  ankle  against 
the  other. 

And  one  of  Robson's  innumerable  cousins 
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was  mad — a  dangerous  lunatic — shut  up 
in  an  asylum,  and  kept  in  a  padded  room 
nearly  all  the  year  round. 

Old  Miss  Bellairs,  too,  who  lived  a  few 
miles  from  Lay  ton  Abbey,  had  always  been 
said  to  be  out  of  her  mind.  Connie  had 
never  seen  her,  but  she  had  heard  rumours 
of  her  midnight  wanderings  in  her  park, 
dressed  as  a  man,  and  followed  at  a  short 
distance  by  two  keepers,  who  never  lost 
sight  of  her. 

All  these  had  been  mad,  but  they  had 
every  one  shown  their  insanity  by  most 
visible  outward  signs.  But  she,  Constance 
— what  had  she  ever  done  that  her  own 
husband  should  think  her  mad  ?  Ah  ! 
She  remembered  now  that  Reid  had  said 
he  wanted  to  get  rzc/  of  her  for  some 
reason  or  other.  But  what  could  be  that 
reason  ?      He  had  been  so  lovino-,  so  atten- 
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tive  of  late  ;  had  seemed  to  care  for  her 
as  he  had  never  cared  before  ;  it  was  not 
possible  that  he  could  have  been  pretend- 
ing. Why  should  he  want  to  get  rid  of 
her?  He  had  been  so  pleased  with  her. 
Only  yesterday  morning  he  had  called 
her  his  ''  dear  little  wife,"  and  had  kissed 
her,  which  meant  a  great  deal  from  him. 
He  could  not  have  been  all  the  time 
treacherously  wishing  to  free  himself  from 
her.  She  could  not  bring  herself  to  believe 
that. 

Connie's  reasoning  powers  were  not  at 
any  time  strong.  She  had  been  accustomed 
from  her  birth  to  depend  on  others.  Eob- 
son  had  always  thought  and  decided  for 
her.  Now ,  in  her  perplexity,  her  first 
wish  was  for  Robson.  With  •  her  she 
would  be  safe.  And  Marv  Reid  had  half 
promised  to  let  her  have  Robson.     Only, 
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where  was  her  old  nurse  to  he  found  ? 
Very  likely  there  was  a  letter  from  her 
awaiting  Connie  at  home,  giving  her 
address.  She  had  promised  to  watch  over 
her,  and  would  not  he  likely  to  break  that 
promise. 

Connie  was  just  resolving  to  get  up, 
when  the  key  turned  in  the  lock,  and 
Mary  Reid  put  her  head  into  the  room. 

*'  Who's  there  ?  "  asked  Connie  at  once. 

"  Oh,  you  are  awake,  ma'am  ? "  said 
Reid,  coming  in  and  drawing  the  curtains. 

The  sun  shone  brightly  into  the  room. 
Constance  looked  about  her  curiously. 

She  did  not  feel  nervous  or  afraid  of 
Reid.  She  was  used  to  her,  and  the  maid 
having  resumed  her  old  manner,  nothing- 
hut  the  new  room  seemed  strange. 

"  I  have  been  thinking,  Eeid,"  she  said, 
turning  her  head  towards  where  the  woman 
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stood  arranging  the  clothes  she  had  brought 
in  with  her,  "  and  I  want  to  talk  to  you. 
Now,  are  you  quite,  quite  sure  that  you 
understood  Mr.  Baring  rightly  ?  Don't 
you  think  you  may  have  been  mistaken 
as  to  his  meaning  ?  It  does  not  seem 
possible  that  he  could  want  to  do  what 
you  say,  to  me." 

"  Oh,  there's  no  mistake,"  Reid  returned 
with  a  toss  of  her  head.  "  I've  got  my 
brains  as  clear  as  anybody's,  and  I  can 
understand  when  folks  speak  to  me.  He 
wants  to  get  rid  of  you." 

"But  why?"  persisted  Connie,  sitting 
up  in  bed. 

Reid  shrugged  her  shoulders. 

"Why?  How  should  I  know!  He 
didn't   tell   me    that.      Perhaps   he   wants 

your  money  all  to  himself,  or Oh,  I 

don't  know !  " 
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"  Well,"  said  Connie,  "  of  course  I  can't 
stay  here  without  letting  my  friends  know 
where  I  am.  I  shall  write  to  Miss  Moore 
at  once,  and  ask  her  to  come  and  take  me 
away." 

Reid  gave  a  short  laugh. 

"  My  gracious,  ma'am  !  I  declare  you're 
no  better  than  a  baby.  Why,  if  Miss 
Moore  was  to  take  you  home,  don't  you 
suppose  the  next  thing  would  be  as  Mr. 
Baring  would  hear  of  it,  and  then  there'd 
be  a  pretty  to-do !  It's  not  so  easy  for 
a  wife  to  hide  from  her  husband.  Mr. 
Baring  can  make  you  go  where  he  likes, 
remember,  and  no  one  can  interfere.  And, 
besides,"  she  added,  "do  you  think  Miss 
Moore  would  be  likely  to  interfere  ?  " 

Connie's  face  fell. 

"But,  then,  what  am  I  to  do  ?  I  can't 
o-et  at  Robson,  because  I  don't  know  her 
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address,  but  she  is  sure  to  go  to  Miss 
Moore  for  news  of  me.  I  think  I  will 
risk  it,  and  write." 

"  No,  you  won't,"  said  Reid,  decidedly ; 
and,  with  a  step  nearer  the  bed,  she  con- 
tinued, "  You're  in  my  house,  and  you 
must  just  do  as  I  tell  you.  You  can't 
write  to  none  of  your  friends,  nor  to  any 
one  at  all,  and  you  can't  go  out,  or  let 
yourself  be  seen.  Presently,  when  this 
has  blown  over,  and  I've  been  able  to  pre-  » 
tend  to  Mr.  Baring  that  I've  done  as  he 
wanted,  we  will  see  what  can  be  done ;  but 
now  you  must  not  have  anything  to  do 
with  outside,  or  I  won't  help  you  any 
more." 

"  But  it's  like  being  a  prisoner  !  "   said 
Connie,  who  was  by  this  time  crying  fjxst. 

"  Not   so    bad    as    if    you   was    a   real 
prisoner    behind    those     cruel     madhouse 
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walls,"  said  Reid,  sententiously ;  and, 
sitting  down  beside  Connie,  she  entertained 
her  for  some  time  with  a  highly  coloured 
description  of  the  horrors  of  an  asylum, 
drawing  liberally  on  her  imagination  for 
details. 

Poor  Connie  blenched,  and  sobbed 
bitterly.  She  was  beginning  to  realize 
what  it  meant  now.  She  was  cut  oft' 
from  the  whole  world,  as  much  as  if  she 
were  dead.  There  was  no  one  but  this 
stranger,  of  whom,  in  spite  of  what  she 
had  done  for  her,  she  now  felt  almost 
afraid,  to  watch  over  her  and  care  for  her. 
Hubert  was  far  away  ;  Mabel  was  not  to 
be  reached.  What  was  she  to  do  ?  What 
would  become  of  her  ?  If  she  did  not 
keep  good  friends  with  Reid,  the  woman 
would  repent,  and  get  her  put  into  that 
awful  place,  where  she  would  soon  go  mad 
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in  reality.  Where  could  she  turn  for 
help? 

Eeid  was  eminently  satisfied  with  the 
success  of  her  harangue.  Connie's  crying 
terminated  in  an  hysterical  attack,  after 
which  she  was  so  exhausted  that  she 
begged  to  remain  in  bed.  Reid  willingly 
acquiesced  ;  and,  after  she  had  had  a  cup 
of  tea,  Connie  lay  down,  and  tried  to  think 
some  more,  which  effort  resulted  in  her 
sinking  off  to  sleep  again. 

Crying  and  sleeping  were  all  she  did 
during  the  next  two  or  three  days.  When- 
ever she  awoke  she  cried  until  she  was 
sleepy  again.  To  this  succeeded  a  period 
of  utter  and  complete  apathy.  She  allowed 
herself  to  be  dressed,  she  ate  a  little  of 
whatever  was  put  before  her,  but  she 
apparently  took  no  notice  of  what  was 
going  on  around  her ;    she  would   sit  for 
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hours  looking  straight  in  front  of  her  with 
lier  dimmed  blue  eyes,  neither  stirring  nor 
answering  when  spoken  to. 

This  state  of  affairs  suited  Reid  very 
w^ell.  She  had  dreaded  violence,  cries, 
attempts  at  escape  on  her  charge's  part, 
and  was  so  relieved  at  her  quiet  behaviour 
that  any  slight  feeling  of  remorse — which, 
after  all,  had  only  been  the  fear  of  being- 
found  out — quickly  died  away  in  her  breast. 
She  attended  to  Connie's  personal  wants — 
if  at  her  own  time  and  pleasure,  still  fairly 
well ;  she  saw  that  Jessie  always  pro- 
vided good  and  well-cooked  food,  and  that 
her  rooms  were  kept  neat  and  clean.  She 
rather  prided  herself  on  her  performance 
of  these  duties,  taking  credit  for  doing  so 
much  more  than  she  need.  Some  people, 
she  knew,  would  have  let  Constance  want 
for  everything,  or  would  even  have  turned 
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her  into  a  sort  of  drudge,  reversing  their 
former  position  of  servant  and  mistress. 
But  that  was  not  her  way.  She  had  a 
conscience  of  her  own,  thank  the  Lord,  and 
intended  to  act  up  to  it.  Mrs.  Baring 
should  have  good  value  for  her  money,  as 
she  had  told  Jessie. 

Miss  Reid's  sister  was  a  medium-sized, 
stout,  freckled  young  woman,  a  good  many 
years  younger  than  herself.  Mary  had 
brought  her  up,  and  Jessie  had  implicit 
faith  in  her  sister's  judgment,  and  an  un- 
bounded confidence  in  her  superiority  and 
cleverness.  If  Mary  did  really  possess 
a  conscience,  as  she  flattered  herself,  it  was 
probably  tTessie's  property,  for  Mary  was 
to  Jessie  all  that  a  conscience  is  usually 
supposed  to  be  to  us.  Jessie  saw  with 
Mary's  eyes,  thought  with  Mary's  mind, 
felt    with    Mary's   heart.     She   had   led  a 
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curiously  secluded  life,  for  the  most  part 
alone  in  tins  same  little  house  with  her 
sister,  doing  the  housework  and  cooking, 
and  helping  Mary  with  the  needlework 
that  was  her  ostensible  occupation.  Mary 
had  been  an  artist's  model  once,  but  that 
was  many  years  ago,  and  Jessie  could  only 
dimly  remember  the  fact. 

She  was  familiar  enough  with  Mr.  Bar- 
ino-'s  name,  however.  Mary  was  not  re- 
ticent,  and  Mary's  sister  had  had  no  chance 
of  preserving  her  innocence  of  mind.  She 
knew  pretty  w^ell  what  the  relations  be- 
tween her  sister  and  the  artist  had  been, 
and  she  also  knew  that,  although  these  had 
been  over  long  ago,  Mary  still  retained 
a  very  lively  recollection  of  Mr.  Baring, 
and  had  never  ceased  to  take  an  interest 
in  him,  and  to  keep  herself  well  posted  in 
all  his  doings. 
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Jessie  had  received  her  sister's  instruc- 
tions as  to  Mrs.  Baring's  reception  with 
her  accustomed  stoHdity.  She  had  not 
been  very  well  able  to  comprehend  why 
Mr.  Baring  should  want  to  free  himself 
from  this  pretty,  gentle  girl — the  first 
lady  with  whom  Jessie  had  ever  come 
into  close  contact.  But  that  was  none 
of  her  business.  If  Mary  was  satisfied, 
so  was  Jessie.  One  thing  was  very  patent, 
and  that  was,  the  increase  of  money  in 
the  little  household.  They  had  not  always 
been  flush  of  money  ;  there  had  been  days 
when  the  larder  was  very  nearly  empty, 
v/hen  the  fire  had  to  be  extinguished  as 
soon  as  their  frugal  cooking  was  done, 
when  butcher's  meat  had  been  conspicuous 
by  its  absence.  But  all  that  was  changed 
now.  They  lived  well — not  as  well  as 
Mary    would    have    liked,    for    she    was 
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luxurious  in  her  tastes — but  tliey  had  to 
be  prudent  on  account  of  tlie  neighbours. 
Mary  and  Jessie  botli  had  a  new  stock 
of  clothes,  and  they  took  in  their  coals 
by  the  ton — a  height  of  grandeur  which 
had  always  seemed  unattainable  to  Jessie. 

All  this  made  her  look  with  a  kindly 
eye  on  Connie,  who  was  indirectly  the 
cause  of  their  altered  fortunes.  She  was 
sorry  to  see  her  mope  so,  and  would  have 
tried  to  cheer  her  up,  if  she  had  had 
more  time  ;  but  as  Mary  dared  not  keep 
a  servant,  and  did  nothing  herself,  Jessie's 
hands  were  pretty  full. 

One  afternoon,  however,  when  Mary 
was  going  out,  she  ordered  her  sister  to 
leave  her  work  and  go  and  sit  witli 
Mrs.  Baring. 

Nothing  loath,  Jessie  obeyed.  She  got 
some  sewing,  and  entered  Connie's  sitting- 
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room,  which  was  upstairs,  at  the  back 
of  the  house. 

Constance  was  sitting  in  an  armchair 
on  one  side  of  the  empty  fireplace,  with 
the  dull,  heavy  expression  on  her  features 
which  was  fast  becoming  habitual  to  them. 
Her  little  hands  lay  listlessly  in  her  lap. 
Jessie  noticed  how  small  and  white  they 
were,  and  fancied  that  they  had  become 
thinner  than  when  she  had  first  seen 
them.  9 

Connie  did  not  move  for  a  few  minutes ; 
but  when  Jessie,  who  was  burning  to  talk, 
remarked  that  it  was  a  fine  day,  she 
looked  up  and  said  "'  Yes  " — her  attention 
perhaps  roused  by  the  strange  voice. 
She  had  never  yet  exchanged  a  word 
with  Jessie. 

"  It  is  a  fine  day,  ain't  it  now  ?  "  repeated 
Jessie,    charmed   with   her   success.      She 
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knew  that  Constance  had  not  opened  her 
mouth  before  that  day. 

"  Yes,"  Connie  said  once  more.  Her 
eyes  roved  over  Jessie's  stout,  ungainly 
figure,  looked  questioningly  at  her  ugly, 
good-natured  face,  and  then,  the  spark  of 
intelligence  dying  out  again,  she  dropped 
them,  and  sat  as  before. 

"  The  sun  do  come  in  here  cheerful," 
was  the  girl's  next  original  observation. 

"Yes." 

"  I  wonder  you  sit  over  there,  ma'am, 
right  out  of  the  light.  Won't  you  let  me 
push  your  chair  a  little  more  this  way  ?  " 

Connie  got  up  and  allowed  her  to  move 
the  chair,  then  sat  down  again. 

"  Don't  you  get  dull  or  lonesome  ? " 
next  inquired  Jessie,  feeling  that  she  was 
getting  on  capitally.  "  Wouldn't  you  care 
for  a  book  ?  " 
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Constance  shook  her  head.  She  clasped 
her  hands,  and  then  let  them  fall  apart 
again.  Jessie  was  trying  to  think  of  some 
new  remark,  when  Constance  suddenly 
leaned  forward  and  looked  full  in  her 
face  with  eyes  no  longer  dull,  but  fever- 
ishly bright. 

"Are  you  kind?"  she  asked,  and  it 
was  well  that  Robson  was  not  there.  She 
would  hardly  have  recognized  her  dar- 
ling's voice  in  those  harsh,  discordant 
tones. 

Jessie  opened  her  mouth  wide. 

"  Kind  ?  Why,  laws,  yes,  miss — I  mean 
ma'am,  which  you  do  look  so  young — of 
course  I  am  kind.  Whatever  do  you  ask 
me  that  for  ?  " 

Connie  still  kept  her  strained,  fixed 
gaze  on  the  girl's  face. 

*'  Could  I  trust  you  ?  "  she  asked. 
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''  Trust  me  ?  I  should  think  so.  What 
do  you  want  to  trust  me  with  ?  " 

"  Will  you  help  me  to  get  away  from 
here?" 

She  leaned  back  in  her  chair  as  she 
spoke,  but  without  moving  her  eyes  from 
Jessie's  face. 

Jessie  shut  her  mouth  with  a  snap. 

"  Oh,  that's  what  you're  after,  is  it  ? 
Oh,  dear  me,  no,  ma'am ;  I  couldn't  do 
such  a  thing.  It's  as  much  as  my  life's 
worth." 

Connie  drew  a  long,  weary  sigh.  She 
had  not  hoped  for  much.  Still  she  thought 
she  would  try  again. 

"  Well,  if  you  won't  help  me  to  do  that, 
will  you  post  a  letter  for  me  ?  " 

"  Better  give  it  to  Mary,  ma'am,"  said 
Jessie,  curtly. 

"  Mary  ?     Who's  Mary  ?  " 
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"  Why,  Mary,  my  sister — your  maid  as 
was,  ma'am." 

"  Oh,  you  mean  Reid.  No,  that  would 
be  no  use.  I  have  asked  her,  but  she 
won't  let  me  write." 

"  Then  you  may  be  sure,  ma'am,  that  it's 
better  you  shouldn't.  Mary's  very  wise, 
she  is,  and  wouldn't  have  said  so  if  it  wasn't 
right." 

"  But  she  doesn't  know.     She  thinks  my 
friends  wouldn't  help  me,  and  I  can't  make   * 
her    understand.      Do    it    for    me,    won't 
you? 

Jessie  gave  her  head  a  very  decided 
shake. 

"  No ;  it's  no  use  your  askin'.  I  can't 
do  nothing  that  Mary  has  said  she  won't 
have  done." 

Connie  gave  another  heavy  sigh  and 
closed  her  eyes.     Jessie  tried  to  get  her  to 
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talk  about  something  else,  but  not  another 
word  would  Mrs.  Baring  utter. 

"  It's  precious  hard  work  !  "  Jessie  said 
to  Mary  that  evening.  "  First  she  begged 
me  to  help  her  to  get  out ;  then  to  post  a 
letter  for  her ;  and  then  she  sits  and  stares 
in  front  of  her,  till  every  drop  of  blood  in 
my  body  runs  cold.  I  believe  she  is  really 
mad." 

"  Fiddlesticks  !  "  returned  Mary.  "  She's 
all  right.  I  like  her  nice  and  quiet.  She'll 
cheer  up  presently,  I  dare  say ;  and  if  she 
don't,  there's  no  harm  done.  She  can  sit 
in  her  chair  and  stare  till  her  eyes  drop 
out,  if  she  likes.  It  don't  make  any  differ- 
ence to  mer 
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MERELY   ACQUAINTANCES. 

Mabel  had  returned  from  a  walk  one  after- 
noon, and  was  going  upstairs  to  take  off 
her  things,  when  she  heard  voices  in  the 
drawing-room  as  she  passed  the  door. 
Wondering  who  could  be  there,  for  she 
had  thought  that  Mrs.  Chesham  was  at 
her  post  of  duty  in  the  study  downstairs, 
she  turned  the  handle  and  entered  the 
room. 

The  next  instant  she  would  have  given 
worlds  not  to  have  done  so ;  for,  talking  to 
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Mr.  and  Mrs.  Chesham,  and  accompanied 
by  Victor  Barthelemy,  was  Hubert. 

The  very  last  person  she  had  expected 
to  see  !  The  shock  was  a  great  one.  She 
felt  half  inclined  to  turn  and  run  away  like 
a  child,  but  feeling  that  Barthelemy's  eyes 
were  fixed  upon  her,  she  advanced  and 
shook  hands  with  her  old  lover  bravely 
enough.  Then  she  subsided  into  an  arm- 
chair in  an  ill-lighted  corner  of  the  room, 
and  began  busily  arranging  some  violets 
she  had  brought  in. 

Hubert  went  on  with  the  conversation 
he  had  broken  off  to  greet  Mabel.  He  was 
telling  them  about  his  adventures  in  Spain. 

Mabel  stole  a  furtive  glance  or  two  in 
his  direction,  and  by-and-by,  when  Bar- 
thelemy's back  happened  to  be  turned, 
ventured  to  take  a  good  look  at  him. 

It  was  Hubert,  but  not  the  Hubert  she 
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bad  known.  This  was  no  shy,  easily  dis- 
concerted young  man,  looking  out  upon 
the  world  with  uncertain  eyes,  asking  too 
much  at  one  moment  and  too  little  the 
next ;  timid  in  some  things  and  over-bold 
in  others  ;  self-absorbed,  sensitive,  with 
the  hyper-delicacy  of  feeling  that  self- 
analysis  always  brings. 

This  was  a  ma/z,  every  inch  of  him.  He 
seemed  even  to  have  grown  taller ;  he 
certainly  held  himself  straighter.  His 
dark-blue  eyes  had  taken  to  themselves  a 
direct,  calm  look,  as  of  one  who  will  not 
expect  and  beg  of  the  world,  but  will  com- 
mand and  force  by  virtue  of  his  own  strong 
will.  The  lines  of  his  mouth  were  firmer 
as  well  as  sweeter  ;  the  carriage  of  his  head 
bespoke  energy  and  pride  ;  his  very  voice 
had  become  deeper  and  fuller,  and  had  an 
unaccustomed  ring  in  it. 
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Mabel  wondered,  as  with  her  acute  powers 
of  observation,  she  noted  each  distinct 
change  in  him.  He  was  different — alto- 
gether different.  And  had  he  quite  got 
rid  of  the  old  Hubert  ?  He  had  shaken 
hands,  and  had  looked  straight  into  her 
eyes  with  the  frank,  courteous  interest  of 
an  old  acquaintance  ;  nothing  more,  abso- 
lutely nothing  more.  Well,  what  more 
did  she  expect  ?  Did  she  think  he  would 
have  knelt  at  her  feet  and  implored  her  to 
rescind  her  cruel  refusal  ?  She  asked  her- 
self whether  she  had  expected  this,  and  the 
answer  came  in  the  negative.  She  had 
lost  her  power  over  him  by  her  own  doing. 
It  was  like  the  unreasonableness  and  in- 
consistency of  a  woman  that  she  should 
think  of  feeling  aggrieved  because  he  had 
taken  his  rejection  like  a  man.  It  is  only 
the  cur  that  whines  after  the  tid-bit  placed 
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beyond  his  reach.  No ;  there  could  be  no 
middle  path  either.  They  could  never 
again  be  on  the  old  familiar  terms  of  under- 
standing— she  felt  that  strongly  enough. 
He  would  never  again  confide  his  plans,  his 
aspirations  to  her ;  never  again  turn  to  her 
for  comfort,  or  be  ready  with  his  own  un- 
spoken^ but  clearly  visible,  sympathy  for 
her  own  trials.  They  could  only  be  ac- 
quaintances in  the  future,  not  even  friends. 
His  friendship,  his  confidences,  would  be^ 
reserved  for  that  wretched  Barthelemy. 
Here  the  culprit  in  question  received  a 
glance  which  must  have  penetrated  even 
his  hardened  spinal  marrow,  for  he  wheeled 
round,  and,  bending  on  Mabel  the  half- 
ironical,  half-sarcastic  look  which  never 
failed  to  rouse  her  anger,  exclaimed — 

"  And    your    Antigone,    mademoiselle  ? 
What  have  you  done  with  it  ?  " 
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"  Nothing,"  said  Mabel,  furious  at  having 
to  answer. 

*'  Comment^  nothing  ?  Figure  to  your- 
self, my  dear  friend,"  he  went  on,  turning 
to  Hubert ;  "  mademoiselle  paints  a  classical 
subject,  oh,  in  the  purest  and  most  elevated 
style  of  high  art — none  of  your  clap-trap, 
magic-lantern  slide  effects,  but  a  noble, 
majestic  conception — and  those  barbarians 
at  Burlington  House,  those  selfish,  pur- 
blind animals,  go  and  reject  it !  Yes,  it  is 
actually  true !  " 

"  Come,  come,  Barthelemy,"  said  Mr. 
Chesham,  softly  rubbing  his  flaccid  hands 
together  ;"  you  mustn't  abuse  our  Acade- 
micians. They  are  lenient,  very  lenient,  I 
have  always  understood,  where  talent  is  in 
question." 

"  Such  a  beautiful  picture,  my  dear  Hu- 
bert !  "  sighed  little  Mrs.  Chesham.     '•  Mr. 
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Baring   had  spoken  in  the  highest   terms 
of  it." 

"  And  yet  it  was  refused  !  "  said  Hubert. 
''  Yes,  it  was  refused,"  Mabel  answered, 
jumping  up  and  coming  forward,  while  her 
eyes  glanced  scornfully  from  Barthe'lemy 
to  her  step-father,  and,  without  changing 
their  expression,  to  Hubert.  "  It  was 
refused.     It  was  badly  finished." 

She  threw  her  head  back,  and  her  expres- 
sion seemed  to  challenge  further  remark. 

'*  That  must  have  been  a  great  disap- 
pointment for  you,"  said  Hubert,  placidly. 
"  Ah,  but  mademoiselle  is  a  stoic,"  ob- 
served Barthelemy.  "  She  is  very  strong. 
I  have  seen  men,  my  dear  Durant,  grown- 
up men  with  beards,  who  made  very 
different  faces  at  their  rejection  from  the 
Salon.  Mademoiselle  Moore  is  an  ame 
forter 
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If  looks  could  annihilate,  there  would 
liave  been  very  little  left  of  Barthelemy  at 
that  moment.  He  did  not,  apparently, 
notice  Mabel's  displeasure,  but  went  on  in 
the  most  innocent  of  tones — 

"  And  she  has  a  very  pretty  talent.  Miss 
Moore.  Only  I  think,  you  know,  made- 
moiselle, that  you  have  mistaken  your 
style.  You  are  too  severe,  too  eclectic.  If 
you  were  to  condescend  a  little,  now — to 
paint  something  more  human  !  " 

"  A  sneeze,  or  a  cough,  for  instance  !  " 
said  Mabel.  "  As  a  pendant  to  your 
'  Wind:  " 

Hubert  laughed,  a  genuine,  unaffected 
laugh. 

"  Well,"  returned  Barthelemy,  imper- 
turbably,  "  you  might  do  worse  even  tlian 
that." 

"  No,"  said  Mabel ;  "  that's  too  common- 
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place  for  me.     I  am  going  in  for  the  grue- 
some.    I  shall  paint  a  battle  scene." 

"  You  couldn't  do  it,  mademoiselle.  Ver- 
milion is  not  all  that  is  required.  No,  no  ; 
affect  the  innocent.  A  dove  on  a  branch, 
covered  v^ith  apple  blossom.  A  sun-bonnet 
and  two  laced  boots,  returning  from  school. 
Or  the  entirely  original,  'The  Letter' — a 
young  lady  sitting  down,  with  her  head 
down,  her  two  arms  down,  an  open  letter 
thrown  down  on  the  floor.  Sapristi ! 
there  is  a  new,  an  excellent  idea  !  I  have 
half  a  mind  to  copyright  it  myself." 

''I  should,  certainly,"  said  Mabel. 

Hubert  had  sat  down,  and  was  looking 
on,  quietly  amused  at  the  skirmish. 

Mr.  Chesham  yawned  audibly,  then 
elaborately  begged  pardon. 

"  I  think,  love,  that  I  will  go  to  my  own 
room.      My  nerves   have  been    somewhat 
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weak  of  late,  Mr.  Dm-ant ;  you  will  excuse 
me,  I  know.  Barthelemy,  come  down  with 
me,  there's  a  good  fellow.  There's  some- 
thing decidedly  odd  about  that  effervescing 
lozenge  you  brought  me  the  other  day.  I 
want  you  to  look  at  it.  I  placed  one  in 
my  mouth,  as  directed,  but,  instead  of  effer- 
vescing, it  went  off  with  a  kind  of  explo- 
sion !  My  heart  palpitated  so  all  the  rest 
of  the  day,  that  I  was  unfit  for  any- 
thing." 

He  walked  out  of  the  room,  with  his 
stooping  shoulders  and  expression  of  patient 
suffering.  Barthelemy  rather  unwillingly 
followed. 

'''•  Poor  George !  "  sighed  Mrs.  Chesham. 
"  He  gets  no  better." 

"  I  thought  him  looking  pretty  well," 
said  Hubert. 

"  So    he   is  !  "  said   Mabel.     The    words 
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were  true  enough,  but  they  sounded  im- 
patient and  unkind. 

"  Emily  !  Emily  !  "  called  Mr.  Chesham 
from  below. 

"  Let  me  go,  mother ! "  cried  Mabel, 
springing  to  the  door.  **  What  is  it,  Mr. 
Chesham  ?  " 

"  I  want  your  mother ! "  replied  her 
step-father,  testily.  "  Those  confounded 
maids  have  hidden  all  my  things 
again." 

"  I'm  coming,  love,  I'm  coming,"  said 
the  little  woman,  breathlessly,  already  half- 
way downstairs. 

Mabel  very  reluctantly  returned  to  the 
drawing-room.  To  be  left  alone  with 
Hubert  was  just  the  very  last  thing  she 
had  desired. 

She    sat    down    opposite    him,    with  a 
nervous  laugh. 
VOL.  III.  38 
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"  Monsieur  Barthelemy  is  severe  on  me, 
you  see." 

Hubert  smiled. 

"  Yes.  He  is  a  funny,  witty  fellow, 
isn't  he  ?  As  full  of  faults  as  a  man  can 
well  be,  and  as  lovable  as  possible." 

"  I  have  only  been  able  to  discover  the 
truth  of  the  first  part  of  your  estimate  of 
him,"  said  Mabel,  dryly. 

"  I  dare  say  he  shows  you  his  faults  with 
a  lavish  hand.  But  I  have  reason  to  know 
and  to  recognize  his  virtues.  He  nursed 
me  when  I  was  ill,  as  tenderly  as  a  woman — 
more  tenderly  than  perhaps  some  women 
would  have  done.  You  should  have  seen 
how  good,  how  patient,  how  unselfish  he 
was.  Nothing  was  ever  too  much  for  him 
to  do  ;  he  was  untiring." 

"  Oh,  I  don't  suppose  he  is  wicked,"  said 
Mabel,  wilfully. 
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Hubert  looked  at  her  for  a  moment 
without  speaking.     Then  he  asked — 

"  Do  yoLi  ever  see  Mr.  Baring  now  ?  Does 
he  go  out  at  all  since  poor  Connie  died  ?  " 

*'  Yes,"  answered  Mabel,  colouring.  "He 
comes  here.  I  don't  know  if  he  goes  any- 
where else.  I — I  think  not.  We  are 
expecting  him  this  evening,"  she  added, 
glancing  at  the  clock. 

Here  Mrs.  Chesham  bustled  in. 

"Mabel,  liave  you  seen  those  effervescing 
lozenges  of  your  father's  ?  I  can't  think 
where  they  can  have  got  to." 

"  No,  mother  dear ;  but  I'll  go  and  hunt 
for  them.  You  know  I  have  lynx  eyes. 
Grood-bye,  Mr.  Durant,"  offering  Hubert 
her  hand. 

"Good-bye  ?  Why?"  said  Mrs.  Chesham. 
"  My  dear  boy,  you'll  stay  to  dinner,  of 
course.      Victor — I    mean    Monsieur   Bar- 
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thelemy — always  does  ;  and  Mr.  Baring  is 
coming.  We  shall  be  quite  a  pleasant 
little  party.  Not  that  I  like  Mr.  Baring, 
or  ever  did,"  she  continued,  in  a  lowered 
tone,  as  Mabel  went  away  without  waiting 
to  hear  Hubert's  answer ;  "  but,  of  course, 
one  must  be  kind  to  the  poor  man  after 
his  dreadful  affliction,  and  Mabel  and  he 
are  great  friends.  You'll  stay,  won't  you  ? 
You  know  I  look  upon  you  as  one  of  the 
family,  for  I  loved  Constance — poor,  dear 
little  Constance — as  my  own  child." 

"  Poor  Connie  1 "  said  Hubert,  with  a 
sigh.  "  How  little  I  thought  when  I  went 
away  that  I  should  never  see  her  again ! 
I  didn't  even  say  good-bye  to  her !  Yes, 
thank  you,  Mrs.  Chesham ;  I  should  like 
to  stay,  very  much  indeed.  It  is  good  of 
you  to  give  me  so  warm  a  welcome,  and  to 
make  me  feel  that  I  have  a  home." 
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"  That's  right,  then,"  said  Mrs.  Chesham, 
with  a  kindly  pat  on  the  young  man's  arm. 
"  Now  I  must  go  and  dress.  Will  you 
stay  here,  or  would  you  prefer  to  go  down 
to  George  and  Monsieur  Barthelemy  ?  " 

'*  I'll  stay  here,  thanks,"  answered 
Hubert,  who  felt  very  well  able  to  dispense 
with  Mr.  Chesham's  society. 

"  Very  well." 

She  was  gone,  and  Hubert  sat  down 
in  the  chair  in  the  corner  where  Mabel 
had  found  refuge  when  she  first  came 
into  the  room.  Her  violets,  all  loose, 
and  drooping  for  want  of  water,  lay 
scattered  on  the  little  table  beside  him. 
He  picked  up  two  or  three,  and  held  them 
to  his  lips,  then  slipped  them  inside  his 
waistcoat-pocket.  The  room  was  only 
dimly  lighted  by  the  piled-up,  flickering 
fire.     It  was  February  now — nearly  a  year 
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since  Connie's  death — and  the  weather  was 
very  severe.  The  violets  at  his  elbow 
filled  the  air  with  their  subtle  fragrance. 
There  were  pots  of  flowers  and  ferns  on 
the  tables  and  in  every  available  corner. 
Whatever  the  cold  and  frost  without,  in 
here  it  was  cosy  and  homelike.  Hubert 
had  been  in  the  sunny  South,  but  he  had 
never  felt  so  warm  at  heart  there,  as  he 
did  to-night  in  this  hospitable  English 
drawing-room. 

He  had  fallen  into  a  reverie,  with  his 
eyes  fixed  on  the  fire,  when  the  door 
opened  so  unexpectedly  as  to  cause  him  to 
start,  and  Mr.  Baring  appeared.  The 
firelight  fell  full  on  his  face,  and  Hubert 
recognized  him  at  once,  although  he  came 
up  unawares.  He  was  in  the  habit  of 
arriving  early,  on  the  chance  of  a  few 
minutes'  tete-d-tete  with  Mabel. 
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Hubert  got  up  and  held  out  his  hand, 
saying — 

"  How  are  you,  Baring  ?  " 

At  the  sound  of  his  brother-in-law's 
voice  the  artist  started  violently,  and 
turned  white.  He  had  only  discerned  a 
manly  form  in  the  dim  light,  and  had 
supposed  it  to  be  either  Mr.  Ohesham  or 
Victor  Barthelemy. 

He  was  so  taken  by  surprise  that  his 
self-possession — perhaps  for  the  first  time 
in  his  life — forsook  him  for  a  moment. 
He  mastered  his  emotion  by  a  great  effort, 
congratulating  himself  on  the  darkness, 
and  said,  in  a  voice  which  only  trembled 
very  slightly — 

"  Durant !  Why,  how  do  you  do,  my 
dear  fellow  ?  Who  would  have  thought 
of  finding  you  here  ?  You  startled  me 
awfully." 
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Here,  to  his  relief,  Mabel  came  into  the 
room.  She  was  dressed  in  a  gown  of  dark- 
blue  velvet,  cut  square  at  the  neck,  and 
looked  her  very  best. 

''  What !  all  in  the  dark  ?  What  can 
they  be  thinking  of?  They  must  have 
forgotten  the  lamps." 

She  rang  the  bell,  and  in  a  few  minutes 
the  maid  brought  in  two  lamps. 

"  There,  that's  better  !  Well,  Mr.  Baring, 
and  how's  the  new  picture  getting  on  ?  " 

"  Yery  well,"  said  the  artist,  smiling  at 
her ;  "  it  only  wants  two  or  three  more 
sittings,  and  it  will  be  done.  You  played 
me  false  last  week,  you  know." 

"  Yes,  it  was  very  bad  of  me,  but  it  was 
really  mother's  fault.  She  found,  just  at 
the  last  moment,  that  she  had  something 
to  do  for  Mr.  Chesham,  and  that,  you 
know "      She   made   a    gesture   with 
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both  hands  which  sufficiently  expressed 
what  she  left  unsaid. 

Mr.  Baring  laughed — one  of  his  short, 
unamused  laughs. 

"  Yes,  of  course.  Well,  let  us  hope  that 
next  Monday  that  will  not  come  in  the 
way.  How  sweet  this  room  is  with  the 
flowers  !  " 

"Oh,  my  poor  violets!  "  exclaimed  Mabel. 
"  I  had  forgotten  them.  They  are  half 
dead,  poor  little  things." 

"  Let  me  see,"  said  Baring,  holding  out 
his  hand. 

Mabel  docilely  gave  them  to  him.  He 
turned  them  over,  selected  a  few,  and 
deliberately  placed  them  in  his  button-hole. 

''  Robber  !  "  smiled  Mabel,  taking  back 
the  rest.  "  Well,  you  may  have  them,  if 
you  can  bear  to  let  them  die  there." 

Mr.  Baring  looked  at  her,  but  said  no- 
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thing,  and  Mabel  turned  away  to  put  the 
violets  in  water. 

Mr.  Chesham  and  Bartheleray  had  come 
into  the  room  before  this,  and  Barthelemy, 
at  least,  had  been  a  witness  of  the  little 
scene.  He  smiled  to  himself  and  stole  a 
look  at  Hubert.  Hubert  was  deep  in  a 
copy  of  Punchy  and  the  next  moment 
laughed,  and  read  out  a  joke  for  Mr. 
Chesham's  benefit. 

The  evening  passed  away  gaily  enough. 
Mabel  seemed  in  high  spirits.  She  refused 
to  allow  herself  to  be  snubbed  and  discon- 
certed by  her  step-father ;  had  a  brilliant 
repartee  for  every  one  of  Barthelemy's 
sarcastic  speeches ;  was  lovingly  attentive 
to  her  mother,  exceedingly  gracious  to, 
and  careful  of,  Mr.  Baring,  and  politely 
friendly  to  Hubert. 

"  Charming   house  !  "    said  Barthelemy, 
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as  he  and  his  friend  walked  away  arm- 
in-arm.      ''  What   a   sweet    woman    Mrs. 

Chesham  is ;  and  as  for  Miss  Moore 

Is  she  not  grown  even  more  beautiful, 
Durant  ?  " 

"  Yes ;  I  think  her  looks  have  improved," 
answered  Hubert,  indifferently. 

"  Improved  !  Improved  !  What  a  word  ! 
Ah,  my  young  Cato,  you  may  put  on  that 
stony  mask ;  yes,  you  may  look  up  at  that 
fat  round  moon  with  those  ecstatic  eyes  ! 
Beautiful,  that  moon,  isn't  it  ?  And  all 
the  time  you  know  there  is  no  moon  up 
there  for  you.  Moons  don't  wear  blue 
velvet  gowns  and  have  eyes  like  diamonds, 
do  they — liein  ?  " 

"  Don't  be  a  fool,  Barthelemy,"  said 
Hubert. 

"la  fool !  My  dear  boy,  it  isn't  I  that 
am  a  fool.     But  I  keep  my  eyes  and  my 
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ears  open.  She  sits  to  him  when  he  chooses ; 
she  gives  him  flowers  when  he  likes ;  she 
condoles  with  him ;  and  you  know  what 
your  own  poet — rather  over-rated,  though, 
your  Shakespeare — says  about  pity.  And 
all  the  time  you,  hel  amoroso,  are  career- 
ing over  the  Continent.  Les  absents  ont 
toujour s  tort.  You  should  have  hQ&n  present, 
foolish  fellow.  I  shouldn't  wonder  —  I 
shouldn't  wonder  at  all  if  you  had  lost  it." 
"  I  haven't  the  very  faintest  idea  what 
you  are  talking  about,"  said  Hubert,  as  he 
put  his  latch-key  in  the  door  of  his  land- 
lady's house. 


CHAPTER  III. 

AN    ABSORBING   PASSION. 

Mr.  Baring  had  found  no  difficulty  in 
persuading  Mabel  to  go  on  with  her  sit- 
tings. She  was  too  sorry  for  him,  too 
anxious  that  he  should  not  leave  off  doing 
good  work,  to  refuse  what  seemed  so  easy 
and  simple  a  thing.  If  she  could  be  of 
any  use  to  him  she  was  only  too  proud. 
It  was  rather  difficult  to  manage,  however, 
on  account  of  Mrs.  Chesham.  Mabel  could 
not  go  alone  to  the  studio,  for  Mrs.  Simes 
was  as  good  as  nobody.     She  was  obliged 
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to  ask  her  mother  to  go  with  her,  and  Mr. 
Chesham  resented  his  wife's  absence. 

"  Dear  George  "  had  grown  no  fonder  of 
Mr.  Baring ;  he  entertained  an  unaccount- 
able dislike  to  him.  Perhaps  tlie  artist 
was  not  careful  enough  to  humour  his  host's 
little  idiosyncrasies  ;  he  himself  considered 
Mr.  Chesham  a  foolish  old  bore,  and,  as 
diplomacy  was  not  his  strong  point,  it  was 
probable  that  he  showed  his  indifference 
pretty  plainly. 

The  truth  was  that  all  Mr.  Baring's 
faculties  were  absorbed  in  trying  to  make 
Mabel  like  him — love  him.  He  thought 
of  nothing  else,  lived  for  nothing  else  at 
this  time.  He  had  steeped  himself,  satu- 
rated himself,  in  the  idea  of  having  Mabel 
for  his  wife.  Everything  else,  except  his 
work,  became  subordinate  to  this  one  idea. 
And  even  his  work  was  all  Mabel.     Every 
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picture  he  undertook  had  her  in  it — an 
idealized,  unrecognizable  Mabel,  but  still 
Mabel.  And  morn  and  night  he  asked 
himself  the  great  question.  Did  Mabel  love 
him  ?  Was  she  anywhere  near  loving  him  ? 
He  did  not  so  much  want  her  love  for  that 
love's  own  sake,  as  because  without  it  he 
knew  he  could  not  have  Mabel.  She  was 
not  the  woman  to  marry  where  she  did 
not  love. 

Mr.  Baring  would  have  married  her 
whether  she  loved  him  or  not,  if  he  could 
have  done  so.  Her  feeling  for  him  was 
hardly  a  matter  of  interest,  except  as  a 
means  to  the  end  he  wanted.  He  had  not 
a  high  opinion  of  woman's  love.  Constance 
had  loved  him,  and  very  wearying  he  had 
found  her  affection.  He  wanted  Mabel 
to  be  his  wife  simply  and  solely  because 
when  she  was  his  wife  she  would  be  his 
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property.  She  was  beautiful — with  a  beauty 
that  made  his  heart  ache  and  burn  with 
a  longing  which  at  times  grew  almost 
insupportable.  His  idea  of  marriage  witli 
her  was  to  have  her  always  there,  always 
ready  to  his  hand.  Of  companionship, 
sweet  in  the  beginning,  to  be  perfected  by 
long  years  of  close  association ;  of  a  wish 
to  take  the  woman  he  loved  away  from  her 
uncongenial  surroundings,  and  to  give  her 
true  happiness,  there  was  no  thought  in 
his  mind.  He  never  wondered  what  lay 
hidden  beneath  the  beauty  which  he  coveted 
so  ;  he  had  not  the  very  faintest  perception 
of  Mabel's  moral  and  mental  loveliness. 
He  knew  she  was  bright  and  witty,  he 
knew  that  she  was  clever,  but  he  cared  not 
the  least  for  her  brains.  She  need  never 
have  said  anything  worth  listening  to 
again,  and  he  would  not  have  minded. 
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He  never  even  took  the  trouble  to  ask 
himself  whether  his  love  was  of  the  kind 
that  lasts.  That,  again,  was  a  matter  of  no 
moment  to  him,  as  his  feeling  was  purely 
selfish.  Mabel's  future  was  of  no  account 
to  him.  He  was  obliged  to  marry  her,  as 
he  conld  obtain  her  in  no  other  way ;  but 
whether  she  would  be  happy  in  the  years 
to  come  was  not  his  affair. 

Meanwhile  he  waited  and  toiled  on 
towards  his  aim  with  his  own  indefatigable 
patience  and  perseverance.  He  would  not 
have  lifted  a  finger  to  help  Mabel  out  of 
any  trouble  which  threatened  her,  but 
which  did  not  touch  him.  No  grief  of 
hers  could  have  kept  his  eyes  from  sleep, 
or  his  hand  from  his  darling  work ;  but  his 
intention  to  possess  her,  his  determination 
to  have  her  one  day  there,  in  his  studio,  as 
much  a  part  of  the  furniture  of  the  room 
VOL.  III.  39 
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as  the  lay  figure  or  the  easel,  dominated 
him  so  powerfully  that  he  would  have 
moved  mountains  to  attain  his  end.  Each 
day  brought  a  fresh  supply  of  will ;  he 
laid  himself  down  to  rest  each  night  with 
a  knowledge  that  he  was  nearer  his  goal — 
nearer  only  by  an  infinitesimal  fraction  of 
an  inch,  maybe,  but  still  nearer. 

He  was  not  a  diplomatic  man ;  he  had 
mixed  too  little  with  the  world  to  have 
acquired  that  varnish  of  tact  which  so  often 
passes  for  fine  feeling  and  consideration  for 
others.  He  had  always  been  accustomed 
to  go  straight  to  his  object — simply,  if  the 
object  in  view  were  an  easily  attainable 
one ;  brutally,  roughly,  if  it  were  the  con- 
trary. 

That  he  was  forced  to  proceed  so  care- 
fully, so  gently  with  Mabel,  galled  him, 
while   at   the   same    time   it   fostered   and 
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whetted  his  passion.  He  did  not  like  wait- 
ing, although  he  had  had  so  much  of  it  in 
his  life.  But  even  if  his  aim  had  been 
further  off  than  it  was,  nothing  would  have 
daunted  his  courage.  He  trusted  in  him- 
self with  a  vvhole-heartedness  that  was 
nothing  short  of  admirable. 

On  the  Monday  following  Hubert's  re- 
turn, Mabel,  accompanied  by  her  mother, 
came  up  to  the  studio  to  sit  for  Mr. 
Baring. 

"  I'm  afraid  we  are  a  little  late,"  she 
said  apologetically,  "  but  it  was  quite  im- 
possible to  get  away  before." 

Baring  understood  very  well  what  the 
impossibility  had  been,  and  it  did  not  in- 
crease his  friendly  feeling  towards  George. 

The  sitting  began.  Mrs.  Chesham  estab- 
lished herself,  as  usual,  as  close  to  the  fire 
as  possible,  and  opened  a  book^  over  which 
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she  soon  began  to  nod.  Greorge  had  lately 
instituted  a  new  form  of  martyrdom  for 
his  poor  little  wife.  He  had  got  himself 
into  a  habit  of  sleeping  in  the  daytime, 
taking  a  long  nap  with  beautiful  punc- 
tuality every  afternoon  directly  after  lun- 
cheon. This  naturally  interfered  with  his 
nightly  rest ;  for  a  more  than  middle-aged 
gentleman,  who  takes  very  little,  if  any, 
exercise,  cannot,  with  the  best  intentions, 
sleep  more  than  a  certain  number  of  hours. 
George  was  therefore  wakeful  at  night — a 
sign,  he  said,  of  the  increasing  severity  of 
his  malady,  whatever  that  might  be.  He 
could,  of  course,  not  be  expected  to  lie 
awake  all  alone,  so  Mrs.  Ohesham,  who  did 
not  sleep  during  the  day,  and  who  was 
very  glad  of  all  the  rest  she  could  get,  was 
obliged  to  keep  him  company.  She  had 
either  to  talk  or  to  read  to  him ;  and  **  dear 
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George  "  found  quite  a  pleasant  little  ex- 
citement in  letting  her  almost  drop  off  to 
sleep,  and  then  rousing  her  with  a  por- 
tentous groan  or  a  fit  of  coughing. 

The  consequence  was  that  Mrs.  Chesham 
felt  very  tired  all  day,  and  really  had  a 
good  excuse  for  falling  asleep  at  every 
opportunity. 

Mabel  could  not  understand  her  mother's 
newly  developed  habits  of  somnolence. 
Mrs.  Chesham  kept  George's  "  bad  nights  " 
to  herself;  there  was  no  love  lost  between 
the  girl  and  her  step-father  as  it  was, 
and  she  had  no  wish  to  make  things 
worse. 

To-day  Mabel  was  unusually  thoughtful. 
Baring  wondered  what  she  was  thinking 
about,  as  he  continually  glanced  from  his 
easel  to  her  face.  He  himself  preferred 
her  features  in  repose.    The  statuesque  had 
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always  more  attraction   for  him  than   the 
sparkling'  or  the  gay. 

"  Have  you  seen  Durant  again  ? "  he 
asked- 

"  No,"  said  Mabel,  unable,  to  her  great 
displeasure,  to  help  blushing.  How  stupid 
it  was  to  redden  at  the  name  of  a  man  one 
did  not  love  ! 

Baring  noted  the  crimson  cheek,  and  a 
dull  sense  of  dislike  and  injury  arose  in  his 
breast. 

'•''  Curious  fellow,  don't  you  think  so  ?  " 
he  said  carelessly. 

*'  In  what  way  do  you  mean  ? "  asked 
Mabel,  in  a  would-be  indifferent  tone. 

"  Oh,  I  hardly  know  how  to  express  it. 
He's  so  full  of  himself,  somehow,  it  always 
seems  to  me.     I  never  liked  him  much." 

"  Connie  was  very  fond  of  her  brother," 
Mabel  said. 
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"  Yes,"  answered  the  artist  hastily,  "  and 
for  that  reason,  of  course,  I  take  a  great 
interest  in  him.  But  I  must  confess  that 
he  disappointed  me  very  greatly  last  year 
— with  that  ridiculous  exhibition,  you 
know." 

"Yes?" 

"  You   yourself    were    disgusted,    I    re- 
member," continued  Mr.  Baring,  "  and  no 
wonder.     What  trashy  rubbish  it  all  was  ! 
How  people    could    buy  it,  I    have    never   . 
been  able  to  understand." 

"'  I  think  Monsieur  Barthelemy  led  Mr. 
Durant  away,"  said  Mabel. 

"Ha!  clever  fellow  that  Barthelemy. 
Much  cleverer  than  Durant,  I  fancy. 
There's  a  man  that  might  do  anything  he 
liked,  now." 

"  But  he  never  seems  to  me  to  work." 

"  No,  that's  just  it.     I  don't  believe  he 
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ever  will.  But  he  has  brains,  whereas 
Durant " 

"  Oh,  surely  Mr.  Durant  has  plenty  of 
brains,"  said  Mabel.  ''  lie  is  a  young  man, 
and  allowed  his  imagination  to  carry  him 
away.  He  went  too  far  ;  but  still — you 
must  admit — I  have  always  thought  tliat 
'  Venus  and  Jester '  of  his  a  very  striking 
picture." 

"  Trash  !  "  said  Baring,  contemptuously. 
"  Mere  trash." 

"  It's  very  conceited  of  me,  no  doubt," 
said  Mabel,  firmly,  "  but  I  really  can't  agree 
with  you.  Of  course  I  shouldn't  presume 
to  discuss  the  workmanship  of  the  picture 
with  you,  but  the  idea  in  itself  is  surely  a 
touching  and  pathetic  one." 

Baring  looked  at  her  with  cold  dis- 
approval. 

"  I    consider   that,    and    all    the    others, 
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meretricious  and  inartistic  in  the  extreme," 
he  said  slowly.  "  No  true  artist  could  have 
painted  one  of  them.  They  sicken  me  to 
think  of." 

Mabel  was  silent.  She  did  not  like  to 
say  any  more  in  Hubert's  defence.  It  was 
strange,  indeed,  that  she  should  have  said 
as  much  as  she  had.  She  to  be  insisting 
on  the  merit  of  the  very  pictures  that  had 
been  the  deathblow  to  her  affection  for 
Hubert !  It  was  mean  of  Mr.  Baring  to 
speak  so  of  a  younger  and  less  successful 
brother  artist.  And  yet — was  it  mean  ? 
What  he  said  was  only  what  had  been 
her  own  opinion,  put  into  very  much  less 
forcible  terms.  Surely  Mr.  Baring  had  a 
perfect  light  to  think  for  himself,  and  his 
criticism  only  proved  his  own  high  stan- 
dard, his  own  lofty  conception  of  his  art. 
It  would  be  absurd  of  her  not  to  be  able  to 
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bear  any  adverse  comments  upon  Hubert's 
work,  past  or  future,  just  because  she^- 
had  once  loved  him.  If  Mr.  Baring  also 
thought  so  poorly  of  it,  it  was  quite  certain 
that  she  had  been  riglit. 

She  looked  at  the  great  artist  as  he  stood 
before  his  easel.  Mr.  Baring  never  looked 
so  well  as  when  he  was  painting.  His 
features  wore  an  expression  of  nobility, 
which  was  not  always  present  at  other 
times.  Entirely  absorbed  in  his  work,  an 
earthquake  might  have  swallowed  up  all 
other  human  beings  around  him,  and  he 
would  not  even  have  heard  a  sound.  The 
world,  with  its  ups  and  downs,  its  pas- 
sionate struggles,  its  grandeur,  and  its 
wickedness,  was  non-existent  for  Stephen 
Baring  when  his  brush  was  in  his  hand. 

For  the  hundredth  time  Mabel  looked 
and  admired. 
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What  a  wonderful  man  he  was !  He 
had  lost  none  of  his  greatness  now  that 
she  had  come  to  know  him  so  much  hetter ; 
on  the  contrary,  his  genius  had  become 
more  and  more  a  reality  to  her.  Every 
time  she  saw  him  she  was  impressed  anew. 
His  very  simplicity  and  inability  to  express 
himself,  which  she  attributed  to  the  long 
years  of  struggle,  during  which  he  had 
had  no  one  to  whom  to  talk,  had  become 
beautiful  in  her  sight.  It  seemed  to  her 
that  this  man,  whose  genius  and  power 
of  will  were  nothing  less  than  Titanic, 
possessed  within  him  the  soul  of  a  little 
child,  innocent,  humble,  and  pure. 

There  was  no  sordidness,  no  vulgarity 
to  her  in  the  artist's  outward  life.  Where 
Constance  had  seen  lack  of  refinement,  she 
could  only  discern  the  existence  of  a  soul 
above    petty   details.     She   had    long    ago 
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ceased  to  wonder  at  the  inconsistencies 
which  had  surprised  her  when  she  first 
knew  Baring.  He  was  the  very  incarna- 
tion of  all  that  was  high  and  noble  in  her 
eyes,  the  beau-ideal  of  what  a  true  artist 
should  be.  And  he  had  her  pity  as  well 
as  her  admiration  and  reverence.  He  had 
lost  his  wife,  and  he  suffered  because  of 
that  loss.  Other  people  might  say — as 
George,  she  knew,  did — that  he  had  not 
loved  Connie  very  much.  What  other 
people  said  was  generally  wrong.  She 
was  not  very  old,  but  she  had  lived  long 
enough  to  discover  that  fact.  She  knew 
that  Baring  missed  his  wife,  and  felt  very 
lonely  without  her ;  she  knew — because 
he  had  told  her  so. 

She  realized  instinctively,  and,  woman- 
like, was  proud  of  the  knowledge,  that 
Baring  was  at  home  with  her,  and  trusted 
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her  to  see  further  into  his  mind  than  any 
one  else  had  ever  done.  She  felt  that  she 
understood  him,  and  that  he  knew  she 
understood  him,  and  cared  very  much 
about  her — as  a  friend.  Oh,  only  as  a 
friend,  in  the  very  strictest  sense  of  the 
term !  She  did  not  love  him  in  the  very 
least,  and  certainly  did  not  imagine  that 
he  loved  her.  Mr.  Baring  had  done  his 
work  in  his  own  masterly  fashion  so  far. 
It  is  a  triumph  to  creep  very  near  a 
woman's  heart,  and  yet  to  be  able  to  let 
her  think  you  a  long  way  off,  away  among 
the  host  of  other  acquaintances  and  friends, 
a  little  in  advance,  perhaps,  but  still  at 
a  safe  distance. 

"  It  was  poor  Connie's  birthday  yester- 
day," Mabel  said,  after  a  while.  "  Did  you 
remember  it,  Mr.  Baring  ?  " 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  artist  had  not 
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even  been  acquainted  witli  the  date  of  his 
wife's  natal  day,  but  he  answered,  in  the 
low  voice  that  always  seemed  to  deepen 
with  emotion  whenever  he  spoke  of  her — 

"  Yes,  I  remembered  it." 

"  Mr.  Durant  asked  me  the  other  day 
where  she  was  buried,"  went  on  Mabel, 
softly.     ^'  I  told  Ijim  I  did  not  know." 

Mr.  Baring  stooped  down  for  a  brush  he 
had  dropped. 

''  In  Pere-Lachaise,"  he  answered  briefly. 

"He  said  he  went  up  there  when  he 
passed  through  Paris  on  his  way  home, 
and  looked  for  the  grave,  but  he  could  not 
find  it." 

"  Pere-Lachaise  is  a  large  cemetery," 
said  Mr.  Baring,  dryly.  "If  he  had  asked 
the  officials,  no  doubt  they  would  have  been 
able  to  direct  him." 

"  I  suppose  he  never  thought  of  that," 
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said  Mabel.  "  How  fast  asleep  mother  is  !  " 
as  Mrs.  Cliesliam  gave  vent  to  a  very 
slight,  but  unrDistakable  snore. 

"  Yes,"  said  Baring,  inwardly  blessing 
the  good  lady  for  her  convenient  drowsi- 
ness. "  Have  you  been  doing  any  work 
lately  ? "  he  asked,  after  an  excursion  to 
the  fireplace  to  put  on  more  wood. 

Mabel  coloured. 

"  No,"  she  answered  ;  ''  I  haven't.  I 
suppose  it  is  very  cowardly  and  childish 
of  me,  but  I  have  hardly  touched  a  brush 
since  the  spring." 

"  Ah  !  "  said  Baring,  but  his  smile  ex- 
pressed a  great  deal  more  than  his  excla- 
mation. 

"  I  have  been  thinking  over  what  you 
said  to  me  long  ago "  Mabel  went  on. 

Baring  passed  his  hand  over  his  mous- 
tache and  beard.     The  action  meant  self- 
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congratulation.  She  remembered  even  his 
careless  words  of  long  ago  ! 

"  — and  I  have  almost  come  to  the  con- 
clusion that  you  were  quite  right.  It  does 
seem  absurd  to  trifle  with  a  thing,  to 
which,  if  one  wants  to  excel  in  it,  one 
must  give  one's  whole  time,  one's  whole 
energy  and  thought.  Now,  I  can't  work 
at  my  painting  as  a  man  does.  I  have 
the  housekeeping  to  do — and " 

"  Ah,  do  you  keep  house  ?  "  asked  Mr. 
Baring,  with  a  very  lively  recollection  of 
various  excellent  dinners  at  Mrs.  Chesham's. 

"  Yes ;  I  have  done  that  for  years  past. 
And,  of  course,  that  takes  up  some  of  one's 
time ;  and  then  there  are  Mr.  Chesham's 
books  to  change,  and  the  shopping  to  do, 
and  visitors  to  see.  Besides,  one  must  read 
a  good  deal,  or  else  one  falls  so  quickly 
behind  things,  doesn't  one  ? " 
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Mr.  Baring  looked  at  her  with  a  half- 
sarcastic  laugh. 

"  I  don't  know,"  he  said.  "  All  that  is 
out  of  my  line.  I  never  see  any  visitors 
that  I  can  help,  and  new  books  I  never  see 
at  all." 

"  But,  then,  don't  you  ever  feel  as  if  you 
were  slipping  back — as  if  the  world  were 
rushing  on,  and  leaving  you  high  and 
dry  ?  " 

"  No,"  said  the  artist,  slowly  ;  "  never. 
I  have  no  fancies  of  any  kind.  My  world 
is  liereT  He  looked  at  his  easel  and  round 
his  studio  with  eyes  kindled  almost  to 
ecstasy  by  the  artist's  passionate  love  for 
his  Art. 

For  the  moment  all  grosser  thoughts,  all 

common  and  paltry  desires,  faded  into  the 

background.      Stephen    Baring    wore    no 

mask  as  he  stood  there  with  every  feature 
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ennobled  through  the  strength  of  the  ruling 
passion  of  his  life.  Such  as  he  was  at  that 
instant,  God  had  made  him,  and  he  bore 
upon  him  the  stamp  of  his  Creator's  hand. 


CHAPTER  lY. 


JESSIE    SYMPATHIZES. 


During  all  those  long,  dreary  months, 
while  spring  passed  into  summer,  summer 
into  autumn,  autumn  into  winter,  Con- 
stance had  been  languishing  in  her  prison. 

When  the  weather  had  become  warm, 
she  had  been  seized  with  an  unconquerable 
longing  for  the  fresh  air. 

"  Let  me  go  out ;  I  want  to  go  out," 
became  her  constant  cry. 

Miss  Eeid  had  steadily  refused  at  first. 
She  had  a  presentiment  that  something 
would  go  wrong  if  she  allowed  her  charge 
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to  cross  the  threshold.  Constance's  per- 
petual entreaties  and  her  failing  health, 
however,  so  worried  and  alarmed  her, 
that  she  at  last  gave  way,  and  took  the 
poor  girl  for  a  walk  or  two  after  dark, 
making  her  wear  a  thick  veil,  and  being 
careful  only  to  go  by  deserted  ways, 
where  there  was  but  little  fear  of  meet- 
ing any  one  who  had  ever  known  Mrs. 
Baring. 

But  the  fulfilment  of  her  wish  did  not 
give  Connie  so  much  pleasure  as  she  had 
hoped.  The  veil,  the  night  air,  the  lonely 
ways,  and,  above  all,  Miss  Reid's  company 
were  not  what  she  had  craved  for,  and 
after  a  week  she  refused  to  continue  the 
walks. 

*^  Just  like  her — first  worrits  one's  life 
out,  and  then  changes  her  mind,"  grumbled 
Reid  to  Jessie. 
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"  She  is  contrairy ;  but,  Lor',  it  must  be 
just  awful  to  be  her !  "  was  Jessie's  answer. 

And  it  was  awful.  Connie  was  pent  up 
during  all  the  long  hours  of  each  succeed- 
ing day  in  that  narrow  little  sitting-room, 
without  ever  a  lady's  voice  or  a  lady's 
touch  to  come  near  her.  Careless,  alien 
hands  ministered  to  her  wants — such  of 
them  as  were  patent  to  the  eye,  that  is 
to  say ;  for  she  never  asked  for  anything 
now.  She  was  not  coerced,  nor  harshly 
treated.  She  could  rise  when  she  chose, 
employ  her  time  as  she  liked,  have  what 
she  fancied  to  eat,  and  go  to  bed  when 
she  wanted  to.  If  she  would  have  read 
them,  she  might  have  had  books  in  plenty  ; 
there  was  a  piano  in  her  room  ;  or  she 
could  have  occupied  herself  with  her  needle. 
But  none  of  these  things  interested  her. 
She  could  not  fix  her  attention  on  a  book ; 
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she  had  never  cared  for  music ;  she  was 
too  listless  to  work.  So  she  did  nothing. 
From  the  time  she  got  up  until  she  went 
to  bed  she  did  absolutely  nothing. 

She  didn't  even  think  much  at  last;  she 
sat  with  her  hands  folded  on  her  lap,  often 
with  her  eyes  closed,  in  a  condition  very 
nearly  of  mental  imbecility.  Every  now 
and  then  she  would  rouse  herself,  wonder 
if  she  were  really  going  mad,  and  struggle 
for  a  day  or  two  with  her  inertness ;  but 
gradually  it  would  creep  over  her  again, 
and  she  would  sink  back  into  the  old  state. 

Mary  Reid  was  never  unkind  to  her. 
She  attended  upon  her  as  carefully  as  ever, 
although  Constance  herself  had  lost  a 
great  deal  of  her  fastidiousness.  She 
treated  her  exactly  as  though  she  were 
a  child,  humouring  her  fancies,  taking  no 
notice  of  her  pettishness  and  fretfulness, 
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but  never  relaxing  her  watchfulness,  never 
allowing  herself  to  feel  secure. 

Jessie  was  often  very  unhappy  about 
their  visitor.  Constance's  beauty,  her 
soft  and  gentle  ways,  her  delicate  skin, 
and  refinement  had  made  a  deep  impression 
upon  her.  For  the  first  time  in  her  life 
she  allowed  herself  to  question  her  sister's 
actions.  A^ery  likely,  if  Mary  had  mur- 
dered some  one  outright,  and  had  told 
Jessie  that  it  was  necessary,  Jessie  would 
not  have  felt  very  conscience-stricken. 
She  knew  that  one  had  to  do  all  sorts  of 
dirty  work  when  one  w^as  poor ;  that  was 
as  simple  and  inevitable  as  could  be.  But 
this  particular  kind  of  dirty  work  that 
Mary  had  taken  upon  her  shoulders  was 
peculiarly  repugnant.  Jessie  could  not 
bear  the  sustained  effort  so  well  as  her 
older  and  more  heart-hardened  sister. 
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She  tried  at  first  to  amuse  Constance, 
to  cheer  her  up ;  but  her  rough,  though 
well-meaning,  efforts  were  all  of  no  avail. 
Constance  shrank  from  the  sound  of  her 
boisterous  laugh,  and  quite  openly  showed 
her  distaste. 

She  was  conscious,  however,  that  her 
younger  gaoler  was  more  pitiful  than  the 
other,  for  Jessie's  awkwardly  expressed 
sympathy  was  still  unmistakable,  and  she 
allowed  herself  to  hope  that  sympathy  and 
cupidity  combined  might  effect  what  pity 
alone  had  failed  to  achieve  before. 

Jessie  was  especially  fond  of  looking 
at  Connie's  rings  and  pretty  things. 
Connie's  hands  had  got  so  thin  that  her 
rings  slipped  off  now,  and  she  had  given 
up  wearing  them.  They  lay  in  a  heap 
upon  her  table,  and  Jessie  was  never  weary 
of  trying  them  on  the  little  finger  of  her 
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own  red  work-worn  hand,  which  she  then 
admired  as  much  as  if  it  had  been  the  most 
delicately  white  member  in  the  world. 

She  was  sitting  with  Connie  one  day, 
as  she  often  did  now  when  Mary  was  out, 
engaged  in  this  all-delightful  occupation, 
when  Connie,  who  had  been  languidly 
watching  her  for  some  m-oments,  suddenly 
said — 

"  Are  you  fond  of  rings,  Jessie  ?  " 
"  Ain't  I,  though !  "  answered  the  girl, 
gathering  up  the  half-dozen  glittering 
hoops,  and  pouring  them  from  one  palm 
into  the  other.  "  I  do  think  they're  just 
lovely ! " 

''  Have  you  any  of  your  own  ?  " 
"  Yes,  I've  got  one,"  replied  Jessie,  con- 
temptuously— "  a  little  wretch  of  a  thing, 
with  garnets  in  it.      And  I  don't  believe 
the  setting's  gold  neither." 
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**  Who  gave  it  you  ?  "  asked  Connie. 

"  Mary  had  it  long  ago,  and  chucked 
it  over  to  me  when  she  was  tired  of  it. 
There,  just  look  at  that !  "  she  cried,  flash- 
ing a  half-hoop  of  diamonds  in  the  light. 
''  Ain  t  that  fine  ?  " 

"  Would  you  like  a  ring  like  that  ? " 
asked  Connie,  softly. 

Jessie  stared,  and  then  laughed  noisily. 

"  Me  ?  Oh,  my  !  Oh,  Lor' !  Just  think 
of  me  with  a  ring  like  that !  It  would 
look  funny  when  I  was  cleaning  the  stove, 
wouldn't  it  ?  " 

She  put  it  on  her  finger,  and  turned  her 
hand  backwards  and  forwards. 

"  It  does  look  nice,  don't  it  ?  " 

"  You  could  have  a  ring — that  ring — 
if  you  liked,"  said  Connie,  her  heart  beating 
fast. 

Jessie  looked  hard  at  her. 
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"  Whatever  do  you  mean,  ma'am  ?  " 

"  ril  give  you  that  ring,  Jessie,  if  you 
would  care  to  have  it." 

"  You  give  it  me  ? "  said  Jessie,  with 
her  mouth  agape.  "  What  made  you  think 
of  giving  me  your  ring  ?  " 

"  I  will  give  it  you,  if  you  will  post  a 
letter — ^just  one  little  letter — for  me,"  said 
Constance,  in  a  whisper. 

She  clasped  her  hands  hard  while  wait- 
ing for  Jessie's  answer.  Would  she  ?  If 
she  only  would  ! 

But  quick  and  firm  came  the  reply, 
although  there  was  a  shade  of  regret  in 
the  tone — 

"  I  can't,  ma'am.  I  can't  do  that.  It 
would  hurt  Mary,  and  I  ain't  going  to  turn 
against  her." 

"  But  how  could  it  hurt  Mary  ?  "  pleaded 
Constance.     "  I  should  tell  my  friends  how 
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kind  she  and  you  have  both  been  to  me, 
and  they  would  be  only  very  much  obliged 
to  her.  They  couldn't  be  vexed  with  her 
for  helping  me,  you  know." 

"  Can't  be  done,"  repeated  Jessie,  letting 
the  rings  fall  with  a  little  clatter  on  the 
table. 

"  Is  there  any  other  you  would  like 
better — or  as  well  ?  "  asked  Connie,  eagerly. 
'*  Look  and  see." 

Jessie  looked  at  them,  but  shook  her 
head. 

"  No ;  they're  all  lovely,  but  I  can't 
do  it." 

'^  Take  them  all,"  said  Constance. 

"  I  can't ;  so  don't  ask  me  no  more," 
returned  Jessie,  turning  away  from  the 
tempting,  glittering  heap. 

The  tears  began  to  flow  slowly  down 
Connie's    pale    cheeks.      She    raised   her 
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hands  clasped  together,  then  buried  her 
face  in  them. 

"  How  cruel !  Oh,  how  can  you  be  so 
cruel  ?  "  she  sobbed, 

"  Now  don't,  ma'am ;  oh,  please  don't 
you  do  that,"  said  Jessie,  feeling  a  lump 
come  in  her  own  throat. 

"  Some  day,"  said  Connie,  lifting  up  her 
face  and  looking  at  Jessie  with  heavy, 
tear-laden  eyes — "  some  day  you  will  be 
punished." 

Jessie  looked  round  uneasily.  "  Laws, 
ma'am  !     Don't  say  such  awful  things  !  " 

"  Yes,  you  will  be  punished,"  repeated 
Constance,  slowly. 

She  got  up,  and  went  into  her  bed- 
room, feeling  that  all  hope  was  over.  She 
threw  herself  on  her  bed,  too  wretched 
even  to  cry.  For  the  first  time,  she 
thought   of    killing    herself.      There    was 
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nothing  left  to  live  for ;  it  would  be  better 
to  be  dead.  Only  how  ?  She  sat  up  and 
looked  about  her.  No,  there  was  nothing. 
She  had  no  poison  of  any  sort,  and  poison 
was  the  only  way.  She  knew  she  would 
never  have  the  courage  to  do  violence  to 
herself,  but  she  could  take  poison. 

She  got  up,  and  walked  up  and  down 
the  little  room,  pondering  the  means  to 
get  what  she  wanted.  In  one  of  her  turns 
she  came  near  the  window,  and  stood  idly 
looking  out.  It  was  a  small  window,  and 
had  two  heavy  iron  bars  across  it,  which 
would  have  effectually  prevented  any  one 
from  using  it  as  a  means  of  escape. 

Reid  had  often  w^arned  Constance  of  the 
danger  of  letting  herself  be  seen  at  this 
window,  which  looked  out  upon  the  road, 
and  from  which  any  one  standing  at  it 
could  plainly  be  seen. 
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"  If  your  husband  was  to  come  along, 
and  catch  sight  of  you,  the  fat  would  be  in 
the  fire,  and  no  mistake,"  she  had  said. 
"  And  there's  no  reason  why  he  shouldn't 
come  along.  It's  as  likely  as  not  that  he'll 
drop  in  one  of  these  days  to  ask  how  you 
are  getting  on  down  there." 

Hitherto  Connie  had  strictly  attended 
to  this  injunction,  but  to-day  her  mind 
was  full  of  something  else,  and  she  stood 
looking  out,  heedless  of  the  peril  she  was 
incurring. 

She  had  just  thought  of  something 
which  had  brought  a  faint  smile  to  her 
lips,  when  her  roving  eye  was  caught  by 
a  figure  which  was  coming  down  the  road 
towards  the  house. 

Something  in  the  walk  touched  her 
memory  with  a  dim  sense  of  familiarity. 
Who  was  it  that  walked  like  that  ?     Some 
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one  she  had  once  known,  surely.  She 
leaned  forward,  parting  the  muslin  cur- 
tains with  one  trembling  hand,  while  she 
strained  her  eyes  eagerly  towards  the 
advancing  figure. 

Nearer  and  nearer  it  came.  Constance 
could  distinguish  the  colour  of  the  tie 
now ;  an  instant  more,  and  the  features 
were  clearly  discernible.  It  was  her  cousin, 
Harry  Lockyer ! 

With  a  cry  of  joy,  she  began  fumbling 
at  the  window  latch.  It  was  bolted,  and 
her  quivering  fingers  found  some  difficulty 
in  pushing  back  the  stiff  fastening.  At 
last  it  yielded.  She  flung  up  the  window, 
and  leaned  out.  Harry  had  just  passed 
the  house ;  he  was  in  front  of  the  ne^t- 
door  garden  now.  She  opened  her  mouth, 
but  her  throat  was  dry,  and  her  voice 
would  not  come.     She  struggled,  as  one 
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does  in  a  nightmare,  to  produce  a  sound. 
He  was  going — he  was  almost  out  of  sight ! 
He  was  walking  so  quickly,  all-unconscious 
of  her  presence.  Another  frantic  effort,  and 
she  was  just  about  to  shriek  out  Harry's 
name,  when  a  hand  was  laid  over  her 
mouth,  and  she  was  dragged  roughly  back. 

"  So  I've  caught  you,  have  I  ? "  said 
Eeid,  white  with  anger  and  fear. 

"  Let  me  go.  My  cousin — he  would  help 
me,"  gasped  Connie. 

Reid  flung  her  rudely  on  to  the  bed, 
sprang  to  the  window,  and  looked  out. 
All  that  was  to  be  seen  was  the  top  of  a 
tall  hat,  only  just  visible  above  the  hedge 
of  the  front  gardens  of  the  houses. 

'*  I  wonder  you're  not  ashamed  of  your- 
self," she  said,  coming  back  to  Connie,  and 
turning  her  over  with  scant  ceremony. 
"  Your  cousin,  indeed  !     What  cousin  ?  " 
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But  Connie  had  had  time  to  bethink 
herself.  If  Harry  had  come  once,  he  might 
come  again.  She  was  not  going  to  betray 
what  might  prove  a  chance  of  escape. 

"  I  don't  know,"  she  said,  and  shut  her 
eyes. 

Not  another  word  could  Reid  extract 
from  her,  and,  to  her  infinite  disgust,  she 
was  forced  to  abandon  the  attempt  to  make 
her  speak  ;  for  she  would  have  given  a 
good  deal  to  know  whom  Connie  had 
seen. 

"  It's  all  your  fault  for  leaving  her  by 
herself,"  she  said  angrily  to  Jessie  after- 
wards. 

"  How  could  I  help  it  ?  "  replied  that 
damsel,  feeling  justly  aggrieved.  "  You 
never  said  I  was  to  foller  her  into  her 
bedroom." 

''  Well,  then,  I  say  so  now  !  "  said  Miss 
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Eeid,  sharply.  ''  Don't  you  ever  leave 
her  again — not  for  five  minutes,  when 
I  am  out." 

"  Oh,  all  right,"  said  Jessie,  sulkily. 

She  obeyed  her  sister  to  the  letter,  how- 
ever, and  from  that  day  Connie  never 
found  herself  alone  in  her  rooms  again. 
If  ever  she  got  up  and  went  into  her  bed- 
room, Jessie  was  sure  to  follow,  and  to 
station  herself  at  the  window,  so  that  it 
was  impossible  for  Connie  to  approach  it. 

Under  these  circumstances  the  thought 
of  suicide,  which  had  quitted  her  the  mo- 
ment she  saw  her  cousin,  returned  with 
full  force.  She  had  already  conceived 
an  idea,  which  she  presently  attempted  to 
put  into  execution. 

Mary  discovered  her  charge  one  morn- 
ing already  awake  when  she  entered  the 
room,    with   her   handkerchief  pressed    to 
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one  side    of  her  face,  groaning  as   if  in 
great  pain. 

"  Whatever  is  the  matter,  ma'am  ?  "  she 
asked,  dismayed. 

"  My  tooth  !  "  replied  Connie,  dismally  ; 
"  it  aches  so !  I've  not  had  a  wink  of 
sleep  all  night.  I  shall  have  to  see  a 
dentist." 

"  That  yon  can't — not  if  it  aches  ever 
so,"  returned  Reid.  "  Let  me  see — which 
is  it?" 

"  Oh,  I  can't  open  my  mouth  !  "  groaned 
Connie.  ''  It's  right  at  the  back.  I  must 
have  something  for  it." 

Eeid  went  downstairs  and  prepared  a 
brown-paper  plaster  with  vinegar  and 
pepper. 

Poor  Connie  bore  the  application  of  this 
time-honoured  remedy  with  heroism.  She 
declared  that  it  had  eased  her  pain,  and 
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complained  no  more  until  the  evening, 
when  it  came  on  afresh,  and  she  renewed 
her  moans. 

"  Well,  I  can't  do  no  more ;  you  must 
just  grin  and  bear  it,"  said  Keid,  after  she 
had  tried  the  brown  paper,  and  everything 
else  she  could  think  of,  all  in  vain. 

"  If  I  had  some  laudanum,"  gasped 
Connie.  "  That's  what  I  had  to  use 
before." 

Eeid,  perfectly  unsuspicious,  and  willing 
enough  to  do  what  she  could,  despatched 
Jessie  for  some  laudanum. 

"  There,"  she  said,  soaking  a  tiny  morsel 
of  cotton- wool  in  the  opiate,  and  giving  it 
to  the  sufferer.  "•  P'r'aps  that'll  do  you 
some  good." 

Connie  pretended  to  pack  it  away  in  her 
tooth,  then  lay  down  with  a  sigh. 

"  I  think  it  will,"  she  said  exhaustedly. 
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"  Leave   the   rest    by  me,  please,  so    that 
I  can  put  some  more  on  presently." 

Reid  placed  the  bottle  on  the  little 
table  beside  the  bed  and  withdrew,  leaving 
Connie  with  a  night-light,  and  locking  the 
door  after  her  as  usual. 

The  instant  her  departing  footsteps 
ceased  to  be  heard,  Connie  sprang  up. 

Even  in  that  moment,  when  she  was  on 
the  brink  of  taking  the  most  irrevocable 
step  that  mortal  can  take,  the  chief  thought 
in  Constance's  mind  was  one  of  childish 
pleasure  at  having  outwitted  her  astute 
attendant. 

"  Reid  thinks  herself  mightily  clever," 
she  murmured,  catching  up  the  little  bottle, 
and  turning  it  upside  down  so  as  to  lose 
none  of  its  contents,  "  but  IVe  been  as 
clever  as  she  this  time." 

Next  morning,  when  Reid   came   in  to 
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her  charge,  she  found  the  bottle  that  had 
contained  the  laudanum  lying  uncorked 
and  empty  on  the  bed-clothes.  Mrs. 
Baring  was  fast  asleep,  breathing  as  peace- 
fully as  an  infant. 

"  I  do  believe  the  little  fool  went  and 
drank  up  that  laudanum,"  exclaimed  Miss 
Reid,  with  much  scorn,  to  her  sister,  when, 
having  left  Connie  as  she  was,  she  de- 
scended to  her  breakfast.  "  P'r'aps  she 
thought  it  'ud  kill  her!  Why,  there 
wasn't  as  much  in  the  bottle  as  'ud  do  for 
a  fly !  I've  given  her  more  myself  many 
a  time  before  now." 


CHAPTER   Y. 


SUSPICIONS. 


Hubert  and  Barthelemy  were  sitting  to- 
gether in  the  former's  studio.  The  place 
was  full  of  smoke,  for  Barthelemy 's  pipe 
was  alight,  and  he  always  seemed  to  make 
twice  as  much  smoke  with  it  as  any  other 
man.  Hubert  was  lounging  in  an  arm- 
chair by  the  fire,  his  head  thrown  back  and 
his  eyes  fixed  upon  the  dingy  ceiling. 
Barthelemy  had  cleared  a  corner  of  the 
table  for  himself,  and  sat  there  swinging 
his  long  legs  and  looking  at  Hubert  with 
a  half-sarcastic,  half-affectionate,  expression. 


SUSPICIONS. 


"  So  you  think  of  setting  up  an  estab- 
lishment, housekeeper  and  all  !  "  he  said. 
*'  Curious,  you  English.  The  first  thing 
that  occurs  to  you,  when  you  have  a  little 
money,  is  to  encumber  yourself  with  the 
machinery  of  housekeeping.  Why  not 
stay  in  lodgings,  where  you  are  as  free  as 
air ;  where  some  one  else  is  responsible 
for  the  gas  and  taxes ;  where  there  are  no 
plumber's  bills,  no  parish  church,  no  coal 
circulars  ?  Ah,  you  wonder  how  I  have 
become  so  well  acquainted  with  your 
plagues !  Remember,  my  friend,  that 
Mr.  Chesham  loves  me  well,  and  has 
entertained  me  for  hours  at  a  time  on 
these  and  other  subjects  dear  to  his  heart. 
There  are  few  details  about  a  house's  trials 
that  I  do  not  know  well  now." 

"  Mr.  Chesham  is  an  old  woman,"  said 
Hubert. 
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"  True  ;  but  he  is  also  a  householder — an 
awful  example  of  the  dangers  of  being  a 
householder.  And  you,  my  friend,  are  an 
artist.  A  man  who  takes  a  house  in- 
stantly becomes  respectable.  An  artist 
should  not  be  respectable ;  ergo^  you  must 
not  take  a  house." 

"But  I  am  respectable,"  Hubert  said, 
with  a  laugh. 

Barthelemy  held  up  his  hands  in  horror. 

"  You  !  Eespectable  !  Oh,  my  poor 
friend,  the  good  Grod  forbid  !  But  there  is 
no  fear.  You  are,  it  is  true,  somewhat 
Phihstine  as  regards  the  water  you  use,  and 
the  fuss  you  make  about  your  linen  ;  you 
are  also  inclined  to  be  prudish  about  trifles, 
such  as  le  beau  sexe.  But  these  faults 
are  the  remnants  of  your  Puritanical  ances- 
try ;  you  cannot  help  them,  and  at  heart, 
at    heart,  my    dear    boy,  you    are    a    true 
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Bohemian.  You  love  the  unconventional, 
the  unusual.  You  can  enjoy  a  luxurious 
and  recherche  dinner  one  day,  and  be  as 
particular  that  the  caviare  is  the  right  sort, 
and  that  your  wine  is  just  iced  enough,  as 
a  man  who  respects  himself  should  be.  I 
know  it,  for  have  we  not  had  such  dinners 
together  ?  Have  we  not  chatted  merrily 
enough  over  the  grouse  and  the  ethereal 
omelette,  and  afterwards  strolled  out  and 
gone  pleasantly  to  the  theatre,  as  if  we  * 
had  never  had  a  thought  of  work  in  our 
lives,  or  had  never  put  our  hands  in  our 
pockets  and  found  them  empty  ?  And  the 
next  day,  we  have  exchanged  the  spacious, 
glittering  salle  de  restaurant  for  some 
wretched  little  gargote  in  Soho,  where  the 
pot-au-feu  or  a  tough  beefsteak  was  all 
that  awaited  us.  Have  we  not  been  as 
gay  over  the  tough  beefsteak  as  over  the 
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caviare  ?  And  did  we  not  walk  the  streets 
afterwards  with  as  much  enjoyment  as  we 
had  felt  in  our  comfortable  seats  in  the 
theatre  ?  Or  again,  have  we  not  been  as 
snug  here,  in  this  very  room,  with  some 
cold  ham  and  bottled  beer,  and  a  torn  copy 
of  Theophile  Gau tier's  poems  ?  Say,  is  that 
not  all  true  ?  " 

"Every  word  of  it,"  said  Hubert. 

"  Wei],  my  friend,  the  man  to  whom  all 
that  is  enjoyable  is  not  respectable ;  he  is 
a  Bohemian.  The  respectable  man  has  a 
horror  of  the  irregular.  He  likes  the  same 
dining-room,  with  the  same  table  laid  in 
the  same  way,  the  same  number  of  courses, 
and  the  same  servant  to  wait  on  him  every 
day.  If  a  spoon  is  put  in  front  of  his 
plate,  instead  of  at  the  side,  it  causes  him 
a  disagreeable  emotion ;  if  the  servant 
makes  a  noise  with  the  plates,  his  nerves 
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are   affected   for  the  rest  of  the  evening. 
He  likes  his  clothes  laid  out,  his  newspaper 
cut  and  ironed,  his  wife  orderly  and  neat, 
his  children  smooth-haired  and  good,  and 
his  cigars  of  one  medium  quality.    He  drinks 
tea  instead  of  coffee  after  dinner,  in  short, 
and   that  alone  is   enough   to   make   him 
respectable,  and  to  prevent  his  ever  enjoy- 
ing himself.     Look  at  your  Baring  now. 
There  is  a  respectable  artist  for  you.     He 
is  not  a  Bohemian — oh  dear,  no !    And  his 
pictures    are   as    respectable    as    himself. 
They  have  all  the  staid  decorousness  of  a 
man  steeped  in  tannin,  whose  heart  beats 
a  little  slower  after  every  cup  of  tea  that 
he  takes.      Do  you  suppose  it  ever  hap- 
pened to  Baring  to  feel  his  eyes  grow  wet 
on  reading  some  of  the  glorious  poems  we 
know  of,  or  to  feel  his  soul  float  far  away 
on  the  wings  of  some  fantastic  fancy  ?    No, 
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no ;  liis  horizon  is  bounded  by  the  Royal 
Academy,  an  institution  patronized  by  all 
the  nobility  and  gentry  of  the  land,  and 
therefore — eminently  respectable." 

"  I  don't  pretend  to  understand  Baring," 
Hubert  said,  after  a  few  minutes,  which 
Barthelemy  had  employed  in  filling  his 
pipe  afresh. 

"  Nor  I — quite,"  answered  Barthelemy, 
meditatively.  "  I  saw  a  good  deal  of  him 
when  you  were  away,  and  I  must  confess 
that  he  is  a  riddle  to  me.  He  was  a  strange 
husband  for  that  pretty  little  sister  of 
yours  to  choose." 

"  Poor  child  !  I  often  wonder  whether 
she  was  happy  with  him." 

"  I  know  nothing  about  that,  hut  one 
thing  I  am  sure  of." 

"•  And  that  is ?  " 

"  That  Baring  is  in  love  with  Miss 
Moore." 
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"Nonsense!"  said  Hubert,  energetic- 
ally. 

"  Ah,  but  it  isn't  nonsense.  I  tell  you 
be  is  in  love  with  her.  I  have  watched 
him  with  her,  and,  impenetrable  as  the  man 
is,  I  have  seen  his  eyes  kindle  as  he  looked 
at  her.  And  he  is  always  there  now.  And 
she  sits  to  him,  too." 

"  I  think  you  are  mistaken." 

"  I  may  be,  of  course,  but  I  don't  think 
so.  I  believe  he  is  laying  siege  to  her 
heart,  and  he  does  it  very  cleverly  and 
patiently.  Besides,  Miss  Moore  is  an 
eocaltee,  which  is  always  dangerous.  She 
is  the  kind  of  woman  who  would  marry 
a  drunkard,  to  reform  him,  or  a  genius,  to 
help  and  sustain  him." 

"  What  rubbish  you  do  talk !  "  said 
Hubert,  testily.  "  How  should  you  know 
anything  about  Miss  Moore  ?  " 
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"  I  have  eyes  in  my  liead,  that's  all,  and 
I  suppose  it  is  allowable  to  use  them. 
Hallo  !   there's  a  knock." 

"  Come  in,"  said  Hubert,  and  the  maid- 
of-all-work  put  in  an  untidy  head. 

'^  If  you  please,  sir,  there's  a  lady  as 
wants  to  see  you." 

^'  Aha,  Puritan  !  "  began  Barthelemy. 

But  Hubert  interrupted  him. 

"  A  lady  ?  What  kind  of  lady  ?  Did 
she  give  no  name  ?  " 

"  Yes,  sir  ;  I  was  goin'  to  tell  you.  She 
said  her  name  was  Mrs.  Eobson." 

"  Robson  ?  Oh,  show  her  up  directly," 
said  Hubert,  going  out  on  the  landing. 

"  Robson,  how  are  you  ? "  he  said 
heartily,  as  the  good  woman  came  rather 
heavily  up  the  steep  stairs.  "  Come  in 
and  sit  down.  It's  rather  smoky  in  here, 
but  you  know  my  bad  ways  of  old.    Barthe- 
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lemy,  this  is  my  sister's  old  nurse  and 
maid,  and  the  oldest  friend  I've  got." 

"  If  I  mistake  not,  you  were  speaking 
of  Mrs.  Eobson  not  half  an  hour  since," 
said  Barthelemy,  making  a  polite  bow, 
and  handing  Robson  a  chair. 

"  So  I  was.  I  was  just  saying,  Robson, 
that  I  wished  I  knew  where  to  find  you. 
I  am  going  to  take  a  little  house,  and  I 
thought  perhaps  I  might  be  able  to  per- 
suade you  to  come  and  take  care  of  it  for 
me. 

"  There's  nothing  I  should  like  better, 
Mr.  Hubert,  now  my  poor  dear's  gone," 
said  Robson,  wiping  her  eyes.  "  But  Mr. 
Baring  knew  my  address,  for  I  called  upon 
him  after  he  came  back,  to  ask  him  if  he 
could  give  me  a  photograph  of  her.  I 
knew  he  had  some,  as  she  was  taken  just 
before  I  had  to  leave  her.  He  was  out, 
VOL.  III.  42 
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and  I  only  saw  Mrs.  Simes,  but  I  left  my 
address,  and  she  promised  to  give  it  to 
him.  He  sent  me  a  photograph  a  day  or 
two  afterwards." 

'^  That's  curious,"  muttered  Hubert.  "  He 
told  me  he  didn't  know  it.  Perhaps  he'd 
forgotten  it." 

"  I  went  up  to  Miss  Moore's  this  morn- 
ing to  ask  her  if  she  knew  whether  you  had 
come  back,  sir,  and  she  sent  me  on  here. 
I  thought  I  should  like  to  see  you — that 
perhaps  you  could  tell  me  something  about 
my  poor  darling.  I  know  nothing  of  how 
she  died,  only  that  she  is  dead  ;  and  that 
I  heard  from  Martha  when  I  called  at  Mr. 
Baring's  house  months  ago,  not  very  long 
after  they  went  to  Paris.  I  had  written  to 
Miss  Connie  to  give  her  my  address,  and 
to  ask  if  I  might  come  and  see  her.  When 
I  got  no  answer,  I  thought  maybe  he  was 
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keeping  her  from  writing  to  me,  as  he 
always  did  hate  me ;  and  so  I  went  to  the 
house  one  morning,  at  the  time  when  I  knew 
he  was  generally  engaged  with  a  model, 
and  rang  at  the  bell.  Martha  opened  the 
door.  '  Can  I  see  Mrs.  Baring  ?  '  I  said. 
*  No,  you  can't,'  she  said — ^just  like  that — 
'  for  she's  dead.'  I  turned  all  giddy  and 
faint  with  the  shock,  and  had  to  go  into  the 
hall  and  sit  down.  I  asked  Martha,  but  she 
knew  little  more,  except  that  it  was  cholera 
and  very  sudden.  I  called  ever  so  many 
more  times,  hoping  to  see  Mr.  Baring ;  but 
he  was  away  travelling,  and  when  he  came 
back,  he  wouldn't  see  me." 

Eobson  paused  to  wipe  away  her  tears, 
and  then  went  on. 

"  I've  felt  wretched  all  these  months — not 
so  much  because  she's  dead,  because  if  she 
is,  she  can't  have  trouble  any  more ;  but 
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what  I  should  like  to  be  sure  of  is,  is  she 
dead  or  not  ?  And  if  she  is,  did  she  die  a 
natural  death  ?  " 

"  Why,  Eobson,"  said  Hubert,  aghast, 
as  the  woman  lowered  her  voice,  and  looked 
at  the  two  young  men  with  frightened 
eyes,  '^  what  do  you  mean  ?  Why  should 
you  suspect  an^^thing  to  the  contrary  ?  " 

"  Because  I  would  suspect  Mr.  Baring  of 
anything  cruel  or  deceitful,"  returned  Rob- 
son,  vehemently.    "  I  know  how  he  tortured 

my  poor  child,  and  how  he  wronged  her. 
He  treated  her  shameful,  from  the  day  he 
married  her." 

"  This  grows  serious,"  said  Barthelemy, 
laying  down  his  pipe.  "  But  have  you 
any  reason  for  thinking  Mr.  Baring  should 
want  to  get  rid  of  his  wife  ?  People  may 
quarrel  and  disagree,  but — murder  is  a 
very  different  thing." 
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"  Mr.  Baring  would  do  murder,  or  any- 
thing else,  if  he  wanted  to,"  said  Eobson, 
doggedly.  *'  Why  did  he  send  me  away  ? 
Why  did  he  whisk  her  off  to  Paris  like 
that  ?     Why " 

"  We  didn't  even  know  you  had  been 
sent  away,"  interrupted  Hubert. 

'*  Oh  yes,  Mr.  Hubert.  I  was  sent 
away,  a  few  days  before  he  took  her 
abroad.  She  ran  away  from  him — the 
brute  ! — one  morning,  and  went  to  Miss 
Moore.  He  came  after  her,  took  her  back, 
and  then  turned  me  out  of  the  house,  accus- 
ing me  of  encouraging  her  against  him." 

Hubert  and  Barthelemy  looked  at  one 
another.  This  was  all  news  to  them,  for 
Mabel  had  never  talked  about  Constance 
before  Barthelemy,  and  Hubert  had  had 
no  private  conversation  with  her  since  his 
return. 
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"  Then,  did  she  go  abroad  quite  alone 
with  Mr.  Baring  ?  "  asked  Hubert. 

"  No,  sir.  That  much  I  got  out  of 
Martha.  A  new  maid  was  engaged,  and 
they  took  her  with  them." 

"  Then  there  can  have  been  nothing 
wrong,"  said  Hubert.  "  If  Baring  had 
wanted  to  do  Constance  any  harm,  he 
wouldn't  have  provided  himself  with  a 
witness." 

"  H'm  !  "  said  Barthelemy,  "  I'm  not  so 
sure.  A  witness  is  a  very  useful  thing 
sometimes,  if  you  manage  carefully.  The 
maid  could  witness  on  both  sides,  you 
know." 

"  What  became  of  the  maid  ? "  asked 
Hubert. 

"  I  don't  know,  sir.  She  didn't  come 
back  to  the  house  at  all.  Martha  never 
saw  her  after  she  left  for  Paris." 
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"  You  say  that  Mr.  Baring  was  unkind 
to  Connie,"  said  Hubert.  "  Tell  me  what 
you  mean." 

Robson  immediately  began  a  long  and 
not  unduly  exaggerated  account  of  Connie's 
life  with  her  husband.  She  told  how  she 
had  been  disappointed  from  the  first ;  how 
she  had  come  home  to  a  house  "  little 
better  than  a  workhouse"  in  its  appoint- 
ments ;  how  she  had  been  refused  fires, 
candles,  furniture,  clothes,  everything  that 
she  wanted,  and  that  she  had  a  right  to 
have ;  how  Mr.  Baring  had  objected  to 
give  her  money ;  how  she  had  hated  Mrs. 
Simes ;  and  so  on,  all  through  the  dreary 
history. 

Hubert  was  simply  dismayed.  His  poor 
little  sister,  the  one  who  was  nearest  to 
him  on  earth,  whom  he  should  have  pro- 
tected  with    his    whole    might,   to    have 
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suffered  these  things !  His  poor  little 
butterfly — pretty,  graceful  Connie  !  A 
wild  feeling  of  fury  surged  up  in  his 
breast.  He  would  get  at  the  truth ;  he 
would  force  it  out  of  the  coward  who  had 
taken  his  sister's  life  in  his  hands,  only  to 
blast  it  and  fling  it  away. 

Hardly  knowing  what  he  did,  he  seized 
his  hat,  saying  hoarsely — 

"  Wait  here  for  me.  I  shan't  be  very 
long." 

"  Hubert,"  cried  Barthelemy,  catching 
hold  of  his  friend's  arm,  "  where  are  you 
going  t 

"  Can  you  ask  ?  To  that  man,  of  course, 
to  ask  him  what  he  has  done  with  my 
sister !  " 

"  But  you  can't  do  that,  in  the  state  you 
are  in,  my  dear  fellow.  We  must  try  and 
think  quietly  what  is  best  to  be  done." 
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"  Yes,  sir,"  chimed  in  Robson,  distress- 
fully ;  "  don't  you  go  near  him  like  that. 
You  don't  know  what  he  is." 

"  Come  and  sit  down,"  said  Barthelemy, 
forcing  Hubert  back  into  his  chair,  "  and 
let  us  talk  matters  over  sensibly.  You  see, 
you  have  no  real  grounds  to  go  upon. 
What  could  you  accuse  him  of  ?  " 

"  Of  having  ill-treated  my  sister," 
answered  Hubert,  fiercely. 

'''  But  what  proof  have  you  of  that  ? 
Only  Mrs.  Robson's  word.  Oh,  madame, 
we  do  not  doubt  it  for  one  instant ;  but 
the  question  is,  not  what  we  believe,  but 
what  others  would  believe.  Now,  because 
a  husband  and  wife  quarrel,  as  I  said 
before,  one  has  no  right  to  assume,  if  one 
of  them  should  die,  that  he  or  she  has  been 
helped  out  of  the  world." 

"  But  how  do   we  know  she  is  dead  ?  " 
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asked  Robson,  eagerly.  "  She  may  be  shut 
up  in  one  of  those  awful  lunatic  asylums. 
I've  always  heard,  begging  your  pardon, 
sir,  that  it's  as  easy  as  easy  to  get  any  one 
put  away  over  there." 

"  Not  so  easy  as  all  that,"  said  Bar- 
thelemy,  with  a  smile  ;  "  and  more  espe- 
cially not  for  an  Englishman,  and  an 
Englishman  who  is  not  very  familiar  with 
any  language  but  his  own.  No,  Hubert ; 
frankly,  I  don't  see  that  you  have  any  case. 
The  utmost  you  can  do  is  to  demand  proofs 
of  your  sister's  death ;  and  those,  as  he 
is  a  passionate  man,  according  to  Mrs. 
Robson,  Mr.  Baring  will  very  likely  refuse 
to  give  you.  And  what  will  you  do  then  ? 
Appeal  to  the  law  ?     Make  a  scandal  ?  " 

Hubert  shook  his  head. 

"  I  thought  not.  That  would  be  foolish 
and   childish    in   the   extreme.      No ;    we 
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would  not  do  that.  What  can  we  do, 
then  ?     Let  me  think  a  little." 

He  got  up,  strolled  leisurely  to  the 
mantel-piece,  filled  his  pipe  from  the 
tobacco-jar  upon  it,  lighted  it,  and  returned 
to  his  old  position  on  the  table,  sending 
out  huge  puffs  of  smoke.  Robson  and 
Hubert  regarded  him  as  if  he  were  an 
oracle.     At  last  he  spoke. 

"  Look  here.  How  would  this  do — for 
me  to  go  up  in  a  friendly,  everyday  sort 
of  way  to  see  Baring — he's  asked  me 
several  times,  but  I've  only  been  once — 
and  to  pump  him  as  skilfully  as  I  can 
about  his  wife's  illness  and  death  ?  I'll  do 
it  very  carefully ;  and  if  he  gives  me  any 
information,  I  can  easily  get  it  verified  in 
Paris.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  he  shirks 
my  questions,  and  shows  signs  of  embar- 
rassment,  then   either  you  or   I,  Hubert, 
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could  go  over  to  Paris  and  make  inquiries. 
You  see,  he'll  be  more  likely  to  answer  me, 
because  he  won't  suspect  me  of  being 
interested.  If  you  were  to  go,  you  would 
show  in  a  moment  tliat  you  doubted  him." 

"Yes,"  said  Hubert.  "Thanks,  very 
much,  old  boy.  I  think  that  is  about  the 
best  thing  we  can  do." 

"  But  be  careful,  sir,"  put  in  Eobson, 
"  for  he's  as  artful  as  a  fox." 

"  Be  tranquil,  madame,"  said  Barthe- 
lemy,  complacently ;  "a  French  fox  can 
beat  an  English  one  out  of  time.  You 
shall  see." 
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CHAPTER  YI. 


FENCING. 


That  very  evening,  Barthelemy  walked 
over  to  Mr.  Baring's  house.  He  had  not 
formed  any  definite  plan  of  attack,  but 
trusted  to  chance  to  inspire  him.  Mr. 
Baring  was  at  home.  Barthelemy  was 
shown  into  the  studio,  where  he  found  the 
artist  seated  in  an  armchair,  smoking, 
before  the  picture  at  which  he  had  been 
painting  that  day. 

"  How  are  you,  Barthelemy  ?  "  he  said, 
cordially  enough. 

"  I'm  very  well,   thanks,"    replied   that 
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gentleman,  seating  himself  so  that  his  own 
face  was  in  shadow,  while  the  artist's 
caught  the  full  light  of  the  gas.  "  Thought 
rd  look  you  up  this  evening." 

"  Yery  good  of  you,"  said  Baring. 
"  Have  a  pipe  ?  " 

'*  Thanks,"  said  Barthelemy,  producing 
his  own  well-used  one,  together  with  a 
tohacco-pouch,  from  which  he  proceeded 
leisurely  to  fill  it. 

"  Sensible  beggar  that !  "  thought  Baring, 
watching  him.     "  Brings  his  own  tobacco." 

"  For  the  Exhibition  ?  "  asked  Barthe- 
lemy, nodding  towards  the  large  canvas 
before  Baring. 

*'  Yes,"  answered  Baring,  looking  at  it 
with  the  passionate  affection  which  always 
appeared  in  his  eyes  when  examining  his 
own  work.  "  I  shall  have  to  grind  at  it  if 
it  is  to  be  finished  in  time." 
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"  Very  fine,  very  strong,"  remarked 
Barthelemy,  scrutinizing  it  carefully.  "  Is 
it  not  from  Miss  Moore  that  the  central 
head  is  painted  ?  " 

"  Yes,"  said  Baring,  frowning  a  little. 

"  I  thought  so — although  you  have  cer- 
tainly done  her  a  great  deal  more  than 
justice.  Miss  Moore  is  not  as  pretty  as 
that." 

"  Don't  you  think  so  ?  "  asked  Baring, 
indifferently. 

"■Wh}^,  I  can't  think  so.  But,  all  the 
same.  Miss  Moore  is  a  very  pretty  girl 
indeed." 

Baring  made  no  reply.  After  a  minute, 
Barthelemy  said — 

"Astonishing  how  late  your  English 
girls  marry  !  Look  at  Miss  Moore  ;  she 
must  be  twenty-four  or  twenty-five,  and 
yet  there  she  is  left.     I  really  wonder  that 
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the  old  people  haven't  seen  to  things  better. 
But  I  heard  something  the  other  day." 

He  nodded  his  head  sagely.  His  keen 
eyes  detected  the  tightening  of  the  artist's 
fingers  on  the  arms  of  his  chair. 

Baring  fixed  his  gaze  on  the  French- 
man's face,  and  said  very  quietly — 

"  About  Miss  Moore  ?  " 

"  Yes,  about  Miss  Moore." 

"  About  Miss  Moore's — going  to  be 
married  ?  " 

''  Yes." 

Baring's  face  had  not  changed  its  ex- 
pression ;  he  only  seemed  to  be  looking  at 
his  visitor  more  intensely. 

"  To  whom  ?  " 

"  Gruess." 

Baring  said,  in  a  voice  which  not  all  his 
self-control  could  keep  from  trembling  a 
little— 
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"  Hubert  Durant." 

He  said  it  without  hesitation,  as  an 
assertion,  not  as  a  question. 

"  Touclie  I  "  thought  Barthelemy.  "  I 
was  right.  He  loves  her."  Out  loud  he 
said,  "  Well,  perhaps  and  perhaps  not. 
Who  knows  ?  What  I  heard  was  so  vague, 
so  in  the  air,  that  I  really  oughtn't  to  have 
mentioned  it.  I  heard  no  names,  neither 
Durant's  nor — any  others." 

Baring's  eyelids  quivered  for  a  moment, 
but  the  next  his  gaze  was  as  steady  and  as 
serene  as  ever. 

"  People  always  talk  about  a  girl's  mar- 
riage," he  said.  "  That's  all  they  think 
about,  I  suppose — I  mean  the  girls  them- 
selves." 

"  Heaven  knows  !  "  replied  Barthelemy, 
with  a  shrug.  "  It  would  be  hard  to  tell 
what  a  girl  thinks  of." 
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"  Her  own  face,  or  nothing,"  returned 
Baring. 

"  Her  own  face  or  her  lover's,  you 
mean." 

"  I  don't  expect  a  girl  thinks  much  of 
her  lover's  face,"  said  Baring,  looking  at 
his  pipe  and  pressing  down  the  tobacco 
with  his  finger.  "  They  are  too  selfish, 
too  wrapped  up  in  themselves." 

Barthelemy  and  Baring  then  proceeded 
to  exchange  a  few  of  those  unflatterinii: 
anecdotes  relating  to  the  fair  sex,  with 
which  a  good  many  men  are  always  well 
primed. 

Barthelemy  threw  himself  back  and 
laughed  noisily ;  Baring  took  his  pipe 
from  his  mouth  and,  without  moving  his 
head,  gave  a  low,  joyless  laugh,  which 
somehow  damped  the  other's  mirth. 

The  artist  then  rose,  fetched  a  decanter 
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of  whisky  from  a  cupboard,  and  put  a 
small  kettle,  which  was  standing  within 
the  fender,  upon  the  fire  to  boil. 

"  You  have  all  your  things  to  hand," 
observed  Barthelemy. 

Mr.  Baring  assented  sadly.  '•'  Since  my 
poor  wife's  death  I  have  fallen  back  into 
my  old  bachelor  habits,"  he  said. 

^^  Ah,  how  you  must  miss  her  !  "  said 
Barthelemy,  sympathetically. 

"  Yes ;  it  is  very  sad  to  lose  one's  wife," 
Baring  said  quietly. 

"  And  so  suddenly,  so  unexpectedly  ! 
Mrs.  Baring  was  only  ill  a  day  or  two^ 
wasn't  she  ?  " 

"  Three  days,"  answered  the  artist,  after 
a  scarcely  perceptible  pause.  '^  She  sick- 
ened early  on  the  Friday,  and  died  late  at 
night  on  the  Sunday." 

"  Shocking  1  "     ejaculated    Barthelemy. 
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'^  You  were  at  the  Grand  Hotel,  were  you 
not  ?  " 

"  We  were." 

"  And  it  was  cholera  ?  " 

"  Yes,  cholera."  He  waited  a  minute 
and  then  said,  "  Of  course  they  were 
very  upset  about  it  at  the  hotel.  They 
wanted  us  to  go  away  very  badly,  but 
the  doctor  would  not  hear  of  it.  I  know 
they  smothered  up  the  whole  affair  as 
much  as  possible.  They  were  furious  with 
the  doctor  for  not  allowing  her  to  be 
moved." 

"  Sensible  man,  that  doctor  !  Whom 
did  you  have  ?  " 

Mr.  Baring  hesitated.  "  I  fear  I  have 
forgotten  his  name,"  he  said,  with  an 
apologetic  smile.  "  My  memory  is  not 
retentive  for  foreign  sounds." 

"  And  so  the  hotel  people  were  unkind  ! 
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Was  Mrs.  Baring  nursed  by  you,  then,  or 
did  she  have  a  nurse  from  outside  ?  " 

"  Her  maid  nursed  her,"  replied  Baring, 
fixing  his  eyes  again  on  his  visitor's  face. 

"  Ah,  yes,"  said  Barthelemy ;  "  that  dear 
Eobinson — Eawlinson — whom  Mrs.  Baring 
always  spoke  of  so  affectionately.  By 
the  way,  she  is  going  to  keep  house  for 
Durant." 

Mr.  Baring  turned  himself  in  his  chair. 

"  No ;  Robson  was  not  with  us.  My 
wife  had  been  compelled  to  dismiss  her 
shortly  before  we  went  abroad.  She  had 
become  familiar — presumed  too  much  on 
the  license  of  an  old  servant." 

His  voice  was  perfectly  steady  now,  and 
his  eyes  as  clear  as  steel. 

"  That  so  often  happens  with  old  ser- 
vants," said  Barthelemy.  "  I  remember 
my  grandmother  had  an  old  woman  who 
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had  been  her  nurse.  This  old  person  had 
never  left  tlie  family,  and  when  she  fell 
into  second  childhood,  she  was  still  allowed 
to  potter  about  as  she  liked.  She  had  an 
idea,  in  those  old  years  of  liers,  that  my 
grandmother  was  still  a  child,  and  used 
to  call  her  Bebe.  '  Bebe  ne  doit  pas  avoir 
■dii  poivre  1 '  she  would  say,  or,  '  Bebe,  tu  as 
sali  tes  hottines,  ce  nest  pas  sage  I '  and  she 
would  scold  my  grandmother  terrifically. 
It  was  sometimes  tiresome,  but  no  one  ever 
had  the  heart  to  say  anything  to  her.  I 
am  surprised  that  Mrs.  Baring  should  have 
sent  away  her  faithful  nurse.  A  servant 
like  that  is  not  easily  replaced." 

"  No,"  assented  Mr.  Baring. 

"  But  perhaps  you  were  fortunate  ? " 
pursued  Barthelemy. 

"  We  got  a  maid  who  suited  my  wife," 
answered  Baring. 
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"  Mrs. — Robson,  is  it?—  seems  to  be  beart- 
broken  about  Mrs.  Baring's  deatb,"  said 
Bartbelemy,  feeling  that  he  was  getting 
on  very  badly. 

"  Have  you  seen  her  ?  "  asked  Baring,  in 
a  tone  of  genuine  surprise. 

"  Yes ;  I  was  there  the  other  day  when 
she  called  upon  Hubert  to  make  some 
arrangements.  I  told  you  he  is  going  to 
engage  her  as  housekeeper." 

"-  Is  Durant  going  to  take  a  house  ? " 
inquired  Baring,  seizing  the  opportunity 
of  changing  the  subject. 

'''-  Yes ;  he  is  thinking  of  doing  so,  but 
he  has  not  chosen  one  as  yet.  By  the  way, 
he  is  going  over  to  Paris  in  a  week  or  two. 
He  told  me  to  ask  you  where  his  sister  was 
buried." 

Baring  grew  very  pale.  What  did  all 
these  questions  mean  ?     Mabel  had  asked 
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him  the  other  day  where  Connie  had  been 
buried,  and  now  this  man  came  with  the 
same  question.  Could  they  have  begun  to 
suspect  ?  But  how  could  they  ?  It  was 
utterly  impossible. 

"  We  buried  her  in  Pere-Lachaise,"  he 
answered  slowly,  trying  as  he  spoke  to 
read  Barthelemy's  face. 

"  In  Pere-Lachaise  ?  Ah  !  He  has  a 
wish,  I  fancy,  to  go  and  see  the  grave. 
He  feels  very  deeply  about  her." 

"  Naturally,"  said  Mr.  Baring. 

"  Queer  place,  Pere-Lachaise  !  "  observed 
Barthelemy.  "  I've  often  had  a  good  mind 
to  make  a  picture  out  of  one  or  two  corners 
I  know  of  there ;  but  I'm  afraid  it  would 
be  rather  commonplace  after  all.  Pictures 
that  seem  to  point  an  allegory  always 
remind  one  of  copy-book  maxims.  In 
which  part  is  Mrs.  Baring  buried  ?  " 
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He  asked  the  question  abruptly,  and 
Baring  gave  a  twist  in  his  chair.  He 
dropped  his  match-box,  stooped  for  it,  and 
relighted  his  pipe  before  he  replied — 

"  For  the  life  of  me  I  couldn't  tell  you. 
The  place  was  strange  to  me,  and,  of 
course,  I  was — I  could  not  take  much 
notice  then." 

"  No,  of  course  not.  But  who  saw  to  it 
all  for  you  ?     They  would  know." 

Mr.  Baring  took  out  his  handkerchief 
and  jSssed  it  over  his  forehead. 

"  How  hot  this  room  is ! "  he  said,  with 
a  glance  at  Barthelemy.  "  I  don't  re- 
member the  name  of  the  man  who  arranged 
the  funeral.  Do  you  suppose  I  was  in  a 
fit  state  to  think  about  all  those  things  ?  " 
he  added  impatiently.  "  If  Durant  wants 
to  visit  his  sister's  grave,  all  he  has  to  do 
is  to  go  to  the  cemetery,  and  look  until  he 
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finds  it.  As  it  is  there,  of  course  it  is  to 
be  found." 

"  Of  course,"  said  Barthelemy.  "  Well, 
I  shall  tell  him.  Are  you  thinking  of 
going  over  to  the  Salon  this  year  ?  " 

Baring  shook  his  head. 

"  I  never  want  to  go  to  Paris  again. 
The  time  I  spent  there  last  year  seems 
to  me  like  a  bad  dream.  I  have  a  horror 
of  the  place." 

"  That's  easily  understood,"  said  Barthe- 
lemy.  "  Still,  I've  heard  that  there  are 
going  to  be  some  fine  pictures  this 
spring." 

"  They  always  say  that  beforehand," 
remarked  Baring,  contemptuously,  "  and 
then  the  instant  the  exhibition  is  opened, 
every  one  howls  out  that  there  never  was 
such  a  bad  one." 

"  Well,  they    say   that   Lefort   has   got 
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something  really  out  of  the  way  this  time," 
said  Barthelemy. 

'^  Lefort  ?     Don't  know  his  name." 

"  I  wonder  at  that ;  but  perhaps  our 
Parisian  gossip  doesn't  reach  quite  as  far 
as  we  Parisians  fondly  believe.  There  was 
a  fine  scandal  about  this  man,  a  year  or 
two  ago." 

"  Was  there  ? "  said  Baring,  relieved 
that  his  troublesome  visitor  had  at  last 
abandoned  his  interrogative  style  of  con- 
versation. 

"  Yes ;  they  said  very  ugly  things  about 
Monsieur  Lefort.  He  had  married  a  young 
and  exceedingly  pretty  wife,  it  appears, 
with  whom  he  had  received  a  very  large 
fortune.  Instead  of  being  grateful  to  her 
for  bringing,  together  with  her  own  charm- 
ing self,  so  important  an  addition  to  the 
menage^  this  gentleman,  when  once  he  had 
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made  everything  secure,  proceeded  to  ill- 
treat  his  pretty  wife.  She  had  been 
brought  up  in  the  midst  of  luxury ;  he 
surrounded  her  with  common  and  coarse 
objects,  tried  to  make  her  live  almost  en 
paysanne,  denied  all  her  wishes,  and,  in 
short,  reduced  the  poor  little  woman  to 
a  state  of  misery.  So  far  the  facts  are 
pretty  well  known.  But  that  is  not  all. 
About  two  years  after  his  marriage.  Mon- 
sieur Lefort  went  to  Spain.  His  wife  went 
with  him,  but  he  returned  alone.  She  had 
died,  he  said,  in  Madrid.  He  observed  the 
proper  time  of  mourning,  and  after  that 
had  elapsed  he  married  again — another 
very  pretty,  but  this  time  portionless,  girl. 
Then — how  it  began,  no  one  can  say ;  in 
the  same  way  that  all  scandal  and  slander 
begin,  I  suppose — it  was  suddenly  whis- 
pered about  that  Monsieur  Lefort  had  not 
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lost  his  first  wife  quite  in  a  legitimate 
manner.  People  said  she  was  shut  up 
somewhere — in  a  convent,  perhaps,  in 
Spain,  or  even  that  her  husband  had 
poisoned  her.  But  how  should  any  one 
know  such  a  thing  ?  It  was  probably  his 
rivals  who  started  the  libel,  jealous  of  his 
success — for  he's  a  very  clever  painter. 
Anyhow,  the  scandal,  which  of  course  rests 
upon  the  most  baseless  grounds,  has  served 
to  make  him  more  popular  than  ever.  I 
myself  have  never  believed  it  for  a 
moment ;  do  you,  monsieur  ?  " 

Barthelemy's  eyes  had  never  once  quitted 
Mr.  Baring's  face.  He  would  have  given 
a  good  deal  to  have  put  his  hand  over  the 
artist's  heart,  to  ascertain  whether  that 
organ  was  beating  at  its  normal  rate  or 
not.  The  face  he  was  looking  at  told  him 
nothing.     Mr.  Baring's  gaze  was  fixed  on 
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his  picture.  He  did  not  even  appear  to 
have  been  listening  very  attentively. 

*•  If  there  is  anything  wrong,  he  has  the 
devil's  own  nerves,"  thought  Barthelemy, 
as  he  finished  up  his  story  with  "  Do  you, 
monsieur  ?  " 

Baring  made  a  deprecatory  gesture. 

"  How  can  I  say,  when  I  have  never 
even  seen  the  man  ?  "  he  said,  in  a  tone 
of  no  profound  interest. 

"  But  does  it  not  seem  to  you  almost 
too  horrible — too  atrocious — to  be  true  ? 
Just  think  of  the  cruel  heart  a  man 
must  have  so  to  sacrifice  a  young  and 
beautiful  woman,  solely  for  his  own  sel- 
fish gratification." 

"  Perhaps  she  worried  him,"  said 
Baring. 

He  felt  that  this  was  an  unwise  re- 
mark ;    he   knew  that  he    ought  to   have 
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expressed  nothing  but  horror,  but  some- 
thing impelled  him  to  utter  the  words. 
The  instinct  of  self-defence,  perhaps. 

Barthelemy  laughed. 

"  Being  a  woman,  I  think  we  may 
take  that  for  granted,"  he  said  cynically  ; 
"  but  still,  you  know,  my  dear  fellow, 
if  every  husband  were  to  get  rid  of  his 
wife  because  she  *  worried '  him,  there 
would  be  no  limit  to  wife  murders." 

"  Perhaps  she  was  untrue  to  him  ? " 
suggested  Baring,  calmly. 

"  No  ;  for  a  wonder,  in  this  particular 
instance,  the  breath  of  scandal  has  spared 
the  woman.  No  one  ever  heard  a  word 
against  her ;  she  was  all  loyalty  and 
devotion  to  her  husband.  But  I  cannot 
and  I  do  not  believe  it." 

He  was  silent  a  moment,  and  then, 
looking  full   at  Baring,  whose   eyes  just 
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then  happened  to  meet  his  own,  he  said 
slowly — 

"  A  man  would  need  to  have  a  stout 
heart,  as  well  as  a  cruel  one,  to  be 
able  to  go  to  bed  at  night  with  such 
a  ghost  to  keep  him  company,  would 
he  not,  monsieur  ?  " 

"  Yes,  he  would,"  Baring  answered 
briskly.  "  You  are  certainly  not  very 
cheering  to-night,  Barthelemy.  You'll 
positively  give  me  bad  dreams,  with 
your  mysteries  and  ghosts." 

He  laughed  lightly,  and  turned  away 
to  make  up  the  fire. 

Barthelemy  felt  that  he  was  just  ex- 
actly where  he  had  been  an  hour  be- 
fore.    He  had  gained  absolutely  nothing. 

He  stayed  another  hour,  although  he 
found  it  harder  work  than  usual  to  be 
entertaining.     Mr.  Baring,  on   the   other 
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hand,  seemed  in  especially  good  spirits. 
He  unbent  as  Barthelemy  had  never  seen 
him  unbend  before,  talked  of  his  travels, 
fetched  out  old  and  new  sketches,  and 
told  Barthelemy  the  subject  of  his  next 
large  picture.  He  appeared  quite  sorry 
when  bis  visitor  at  length  announced  that 
he  must  go,  and  parted  from  him  with 
a  cordial  invitation  to  renew  his  visit  at 
an  early  date. 

But  when  once  he  had  closed  the  door 
on  Barthelemy,  Stephen  Baring's  expres- 
sion changed.  He  had  been  using  fright- 
ful self-control  during  these  two  hours  ; 
he  felt  that  he  was  suspected,  and  that 
between  suspicion  and  detection  there 
was  but  a  very  little  way. 

He  almost  staggered  back  into  the 
studio,  poured  himself  out  a  wineglass- 
ful  of  neat  spirit,  and  drank  it  off.     Then, 
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as  the  fiery  liquid  coursed  throup^li  liis 
veins,  he  sank  into  his  armchair,  and 
prepared  to  look  things  in  tlie  face. 
Strange  that  he  had  never,  even  for  a 
moment,  foreseen  such  a  situation  as  this  ! 
Everything  had  seemed  so  perfectly  easy 
to  arrange  and  to  compass.  He  had 
not  even  taken  the  trouble  to  make  up 
a  story  in  case  he  were  questioned.  It 
had  never  occurred  to  him  that  Hubert 
might  some  day  wish  to  visit  his  sister's 
grave. 

And  now,  just  as  things  promised  to 
be  going  so  nicely,  came  the  threatened 
detection.  Until  danger  menaced  him, 
perhaps  Mr.  Baring  had  never  allowed 
himself  to  face  the  full  horror  of  what 
he  had  done.  Even  now,  it  was  with 
no  movement  of  pity  for  the  girl  he 
had    so    wronged     that    he    thought    of 
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her,  lonely,  Torsaken,  pining  in  captivity. 
He  merely  began  to  realize  how  exceed- 
ingly uncomfortable  it  would  be  for  him 
if  any  one  were  to  find  her. 

He,  Stephen  Baring,  Royal  Academician  ! 
His  career  would  be  broken,  his  future 
ruined ;  his  work,  his  genius,  would  go 
for  nothing.  As  scene  after  scene  passed 
through  his  brain,  stimulated  by  anger 
and  the  unwonted  alcohol  he  had  swal- 
lowed, cold  drops  burst  out  upon  his 
forehead,  his  hands  grew  damp  and 
clammy,  and  he  stared  wildly  in  front 
of  him,  as  though  he  saw  Ruin  and 
Disgrace  standing  there  tangibly,  jibing 
at  him. 

Curse  her !  the  little  devil  who  had 
wrought  this  havoc  in  his  life !  Fool 
that  he  had  been,  not  to  have  proceeded 
more   effectually !     What  had    he  wanted 
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to  be  SO  soft-hearted  for  ?  *  He  could 
so  easily  have  made  her  appear  to  kill 
herself.  Twenty  ways  rose  up  before 
him,  as  if  to  mock  him  with  their  ap- 
parently easy  execution.  And  now  it  was 
too  late!  Every  way  of  retreat  was 
cut  off.  He  could  not  produce  her  again, 
he  dared  not  get  rid  of  her,  because  he 
was  not  sure  of  Mary  Reid. 

Sitting  in  front  of  the  picture,  from 
which  the  mild  f\ce  of  the  mother  of 
Christ  looked  out  benignantly,  Stephen 
Baring  cursed  and  swore  under  his 
breath.  When  he  had  somewhat  re- 
covered his  self-possession,  he  mechanically 
took  up  a  brush  and  began  to  work, 
instinctively  going  to  his  Art  for  the 
comfort  and  reassurance  of  which  he 
stood  so  urgently  in  need.  Even  as  his 
fingers    closed   round   the    brush    he    felt 
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better ;  his  head  went  up,  his  back 
straightened,  the  h'ght  came  back  to  his 
eye.  He  gave  a  cynical  smile  as  his 
hand,  with  a  few  facile  touches,  brought 
out  the  sweetness  of  the  Yiro-in's  mouth. 

Obstacles !  There  were  always  ob- 
stacles in  the  way  of  everything  worth 
having.  Had  he  not  met  with  them 
before,  and  had  he  not  been  able  to 
sweep  them  all  triumphantly  away  ?  So 
he  would  now.  Who  should  stop  him  ? 
Barthelemy  ?  He  had  heard  a  thing  or 
two  while  he  was  in  Paris,  which  sud- 
denly recurred  to  him.  Monsieur  Bar- 
thelemy would  get  in  his  path,  would 
he  ?  Then  Monsieur  Barthelemy  must 
be  frightened,  and  made  to  release  the 
prey  he  thought  he  had  so  nicely  under 
his  hand.  He  would  find  it  ill  fighting 
with  Stephen  Baring. 


CHAPTER    VII. 

REGRETS. 

Hubert's  return  brought  no  peace  to 
Mabel's  mind.  It  is  true  that  she  was 
now  able  to  see  for  herself  that  her 
rejection  of  him  had  not  permanently 
injured  his  career,  and  that  his  health 
was  perfectly  re-established.  As  she  had 
continually  told  herself,  these  were  the 
only  reasons  for  anxiety  she  had  had 
about  him,  all  this  time.  Even  if  one 
does  not  love  a  man,  one  does  not  wish 
to  have  been  the  means,  however  inno- 
cently, of  spoiling  his  whole  life. 
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But  although  it  ought  to  have  been 
eminently  satisfactory  to  her  to  see  her 
former  lover  so  well,  so  vigorous  both  in 
body  and  mind,  somehow  there  was  a 
certain  sting  in  the  thought  that  he  could 
do  so  very  well  without  her.  A  girl  is 
a  wonderfully  curious  creature.  Hubert 
had  gone  through  a  severe  fever,  had 
exiled  himself  for  months.  This  really 
might  have  been  supposed  to  be  sufficient 
to  mark  the  depth  of  the  affection,  which, 
as  she  had  refused  it,  it  was  necessary  to 
root  out.  If  he  had  returned  still  a 
humble  supplicant,  Mabel  would  have 
despised  him,  and  yet  his  apparent  ease 
and  polite  indifference  in  her  society 
piqued  her.  She  had  told  herself  a 
hundred  times  a  day  that  she  did  not 
love  him,  but  there  had  always  been  the 
certainty  in  her  mind  that  he  loved  her. 
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Now  she  found  that  she  liacl  been  mis- 
taken. Hubert  had  '^  got  over  it."  She 
had  been  flattering  herself  that  she  was 
worth  more  than  a  fleeting  passion  ;  she 
had  been  silly  enough  to  believe  in  a 
man's  fidelity.  She  need  not  have  been 
so  troubled  about  him  ;  while  she  was  at 
home,  grieving  over  the  pain  slie  had  so 
necessarily  caused  him,  he  was  working 
and  enjoying  himself  abroad,  as  if  Mabel 
Moore  had  never  existed.  She  liad  been 
wearing  mourning  for  his  heart  while  it 
was  still  above  ground,  beating  as  gladly 
and  composedly  as  ever.  She  felt  that 
the  situation  had  turned  to  bathos,  and 
the  knowledge  wounded  her  to  the  quick. 

It  hurt  her  all  the  more  because,  in 
the  several  interviews  she  had  had  with 
Hubert,  she  had  found  that  if  her  love 
for  him  was  gone,  her  old  intuitive  under- 
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standino;  of  him  remained.  Slie  alwavs 
knew  what  he  was  going  to  say  before 
the  words  were  half  out  of  his  mouth ; 
she  always  understood  his  meaning  to 
the  very  last  degree ;  the  same  remarks 
were  constantly  on  their  lips.  Every  time 
this  happened,  she  felt  a  secret  thrill  of 
shame.  In  the  old  days,  she  had  been 
glad,  and  had  known  that  Hubert  followed 
her  mind  in  exactly  the  same  way.  But 
now  the  understanding  was  all  on  her 
side.  Hubert  bad  evidently  cured  himself 
so  completely  that  he  had  killed  his 
interest  in  her,  as  well  as  his  affection  for 
her. 

How  often  she  had  told  herself  that  she 
despised  him — the  man  who  had  trafficked 
away  his  birthright !  And  yet  now,  look- 
ing back  upon  it  all,  she  was  not  sure — 
not  as  comfortably,  absolutely  sure  as   in 
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those  first  indignant  days — that  she  had 
not  been  a  little  hard,  even  a  little — im- 
pertinent. 

She  had  so  accnstomed  herself  to  play- 
fully scold  and  encourage  Hubert,  had  so 
often  chided  him  for  making  the  most  of 
his  difficulties,  for  being  faint-hearted,  that 
she  had  perhaps  grown,  insensibly,  to  take 
up  a  rather  too  authoritative  attitude 
towards  him.  It  was  not  that  she  was 
conceited — with  all  her  faults,  Mabel  was 
as  free  from  vanity  of  any  kind  as  it  is 
possible  for  a  girl  to  be — it  was  not  from 
love  of  dominion ;  it  was  because  Hubert 
had  let  her  see  that  he  was  weak,  and  she 
had  been  too  young,  too  inexperienced,  to 
make  a  good  use  of  her  knowledge.  She 
had  taken  advantage  of  it,  had  presumed 
upon  it.  If  he  wanted  comfort,  sympathy, 
he  should  have  them  in  abundance ;  but  he 
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should  also  be  checked — kept  up  to  the 
mark.  She  had  not  known  that  immature- 
ness  does  not  of  necessity  imply  imper- 
fection ;  she  had  forgotten  that  an  error 
need  not  be  a  crime.  She  had  communed 
with  herself  a  great  deal  during  these  last 
months,  had  grown  to  look  at  things  from 
a  more  tolerant  and  generous  point  of 
view.  In  one  word,  she  had  realized  that 
she  had  made  a  mistake.  Instead  of 
proving  herself,  as  she  had  then  imagined, 
to  be  high-souled  and  scrupulously  con- 
scientious, she  had  simply  shown  that  she 
Tvas  a  narrow-minded  and  selfish  woman, 
who,  at  the  first  crisis  in  her  lover's  life, 
would  turn  her  back  upon  him,  and  leave 
him  to  fight  it  out  by  himself,  for  fear  of 
losing  her  own  self-respect.  She  got  red 
now  when  she  remembered  the  exaggerated 
epithets   she  had   used,  the   lofty  position 
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she  had  taken  up.  How  often  Hubert 
must  have  laughed  at  her  since,  her  own 
keen  sense  of  humour  told  her  only  too 
mercilessly.  She  had  made  herself  ridi- 
culous, and  she  was  suffering  for  it  now. 
She  had  sent  him  away,  he  had  gone,  and 
— yes,  there  w^as  no  blinking  the  fact ;  slie 
miglit  as  well  be  honest  with  herself  at 
last — she  Joved  him  still. 

Her  cheeks  burned  as  she  forced  herself 
to  make  this  confession.  She  loved  him, 
and  he  did  not  love  her  any  more.  His 
love  for  her  had  been  one  of  the  milestones 
in  his  life ;  she  had  turned  aside  from  him, 
and  he  had  passed  on  and  left  her.  He 
was  right ;  he  could  have  done  nothing  else 
but  take  her  at  her  word.  He  would 
probably  find  some  other  woman  presently, 
who  would  love  him  more  than  she  loved 
herself,  and  who  would  make  him  happy. 
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But  she,  Mabel,  must  live  out  the  rest  of 
her  life  in  loneliness  and  solitude  of  heart, 
made  all  the  more  bitter  because  it  was  so 
by  her  own  fault.  She  herself  had  held 
the  knife  to  her  own  happiness,  and  she 
had  done  her  work  of  destruction  effectually. 

She  had  been  brooding  over  her  sorrow 
in  utter  misery  of  mind  one  afternoon, 
when  Barthelemy,  to  her  great  vexation, 
came  in.  She  could  have  borne  the 
presence  of  any  one  just  then  rather  than 
the  Frenchman,  with  his  eternal  satire 
and  would-be  clever  criticisms. 

Barthelemy,  however,  was  delighted  to 
catch  Miss  Moore  alone.  He  had  his  own 
reasons  for  wishing  to  talk  to  her.  Al- 
though Hubert  was  more  than  reticent 
on  the  subject,  Barthelemy  was  convinced 
that  his  friend  still  loved  Mabel.  His 
behaviour  the  first  time  he  had  seen  her 
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again  had  only  confirmed  Barthelemy  in  his 
belief,  and  Hubert's  tacit  objection  to  talk 
about  her  had  made  him  more  certain  still. 
Victor  Barthelemy  was  a  faulty  being 
enough.  He  was  idle,  shallow,  irreligious 
from  pure  indifference,  and  unprincipled. 
But  there  was  one  corner  of  his  hlase  heart 
which  would  have  been  fit  for  a  queen  to 
look  at ;  in  that  corner  was  enshrined  his 
affection  ibr  his  friend,  Hubert  Durant. 
For  Hubert  he  had  the  man's  love  which 
passes  that  of  women — an  affection  which 
rests  upon  no  given  basis,  which  springs 
neither  from  respect,  nor  fear,  nor  even 
aflSnity  of  taste  or  mind,  nor  from  any- 
thing else,  but  which  exists — because  it  is, 
and  for  no  other  reason.  Hubert  might 
have  painted  the  very  best  or  the  most 
infamous  pictures  in  the  world ;  he  might 
have  given  himself  over  to  drink,  might 
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have  forged,  stolen,  rendered  himself  unfit 
to  associate  with  any  one  respectable — it 
would  have  made  no  difference  to  Barthe- 
lemy. 

Barthelemy  had  loved,  after  his  own 
very  simple  and  uncomplicated  fashion, 
dozens  of  women  ;  the  Quartier  Latin  had 
resounded  with  his  prowesses  in  the  old 
days.  He  had  been  accustomed  to  come, 
see,  and  conquer,  and  had  taken  it  quite 
as  a  matter  of  course  that  it  should  be  so. , 
Even  now  be  was  continually  in  the  heat 
of  some  affaire^  for  he  was  still  sus- 
ceptible, and  the  neighbourhood  of  Soho 
contains  many  of  his  countrywomen  who 
are  by  no  means  averse  from  the  polite 
attentions  of  any  one  so  beau  garcmi  as 
Yictor  was.  But  his  severest  passion  had 
cooled  down,  and  left  no  trace  behind. 
For  the   life  of  him,   he   could   not  have 
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remembered  what  She  had  been  called — 
Amelie,  Suzanne,  Fleiirette,  Marie — there 
had  been  so  many.  But  there  was  only 
one  Hubert  Durant.  Perhaps  it  was  the 
young  Englishman's  innate  purity  of  mind 
— for  though  Hubert  was  no  fool,  he  had 
never  felt  tempted  to  roll  himself  in  the 
gutter  as  a  necessary  preliminary^  to  love 
and  marriage — that  first  had  attracted 
Barthelemy,  as  like  is  often  attracted  by 
unlike.  There  was  no  depth  of  the  gutter, 
and  we  know  that  Parisian  gutters  are  the 
deepest  in  the  world,  that  Barthelemy  did 
not  know  thoroughly  well.  He  had  wal- 
lowed in  mud  ever  since  his  student  days, 
for  his  companions  were  all  of  the  same 
moral  persuasion  as  himself,  the  more 
respectable  part  of  the  community  having 
always  very  quickly  withdrawn  from  their 
society.     Even  among  those  black  sheep. 
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whose  pages  in  the  recording  book  of 
heaven  must  have  been  one  huge  and 
ineffaceable  blot,  Barthelemy  had  been 
king,  by  priority  of  wickedness  and 
callousness. 

He  could  hardly  remember  nowadays  how 
wicked  he  had  been.  London,  although 
bad  enough,  is  not  Paris.  Yictor  was 
older  now ;  the  glamour  had  worn  off, 
and  Hubert  Durant  had  made  him  his 
friend.  Barthelemy 's  hitherto  brazeri 
cheek  had  almost  felt  the  warm  flush  of 
shame  sometimes,  when  Hubert  had  been 
talking  to  him.  Hubert's  mind  seemed  to 
gravitate  towards  the  pure  and  the  noble, 
just  as  naturally  as  Barthelemy's  and  those 
of  his  camarades  had  tended  towards  the 
filthy  and  the  vile.  Without  being  in  the 
very  least  a  milksop,  he  was  clean  in  his 

conversation  by  preference.     He  was  not 
VOL.  III.  45 
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ignorant,  but  be  was  not  corrupted.  Wbat 
he  bad  learned  of  "  life  "  bad  not  tarnisbed 
bis  sbield,  bad  not  blunted  bis  sword. 
He  bad  sufficient  knowledge  of  evil  to 
walk  warily  ;  tbat  was  all. 

k.  man  like  tbis  was  a  revelation  to 
Bartbelemy.  Among  bis  fellow-students 
tbere  bad  been  degrees  of  badness  ;  tbose 
wbo  would  not  go  tbe  lengtbs  be  and  bis 
like  did  bad  been  nicknamed  Us  sages, 
but  tbeir  sageness  bad,  after  all,  only  been 
comparative.  It  bad  never  been  Bar- 
tbelemy's  good  fortune  to  meet,  at  a 
time  wben  it  migbt  bave  influenced  his 
after  life  to  some  real  purpose,  a  man  who, 
while  perfectly  manly,  bad  preserved  some 
of  tbe  frank  innocence  of  a  child.  He  had 
become  acquainted  with  Hubert  at  too  late 
a  period  of  his  existence  for  any  radical 
change  to  become  possible  in  him ;  he  bad 
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been  black  too  long  ever  to  get  perfectly 
white  again,  but  at  least  be  had  the  grace 
to  see  and  to  admire.  His  whole  heart — 
that  unfortunate  organ  which  he  had  made 
a  butt  of  all  his  life,  which  he  had  tossed 
hither  and  thither,  which  he  had  stifled 
when  it  spoke,  mocked  at,  insulted — went 
out  to  Hubert.  He  loved  him  with  a 
blind,  unreasoning  affection,  fostered  by 
the  unsuspecting,  ingenuous  return  made 
by  the  younger  man.  He  could  not  have- 
borne  that  Hubert  should  come  to  know 
some  of  the  details  of  his  earlier  years, 
the  years  in  which  he  had  lived  like 
a  beast  without  a  soul.  He  would  not, 
either  by  word  or  example,  have  led  the 
young  artist  astray.  So  far  as  his  lights 
went,  he  tried  to  do  his  friend  no  harm  ; 
he  would  almost  sooner  have  sacrificed 
their  friendship,  precious  as  it  was  to  him- 
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And  so,  prizing  Hubert  as  he  did,  he 
wanted  him  to  be  happy.  It  would  not 
have  been  in  his  nature,  if  he  had  not  felt 
a  little  jealous  of  the  woman  beside  whose 
affection,  he  was  worldly-wise  enough  to 
know,  his  own  was  as  nothing  in  the  eyes 
of  his  friend.  One  might  paraphrase  the 
proverb,  and  say,  '*  When  marriage  comes 
in  at  the  door,  friendship  flies  out  of  the 
window." 

Many  of  the  sharp  speeches  that  had  so 
often  wounded  Mabel  had  had  their  source 
in  this  jealous  feeling.  Barthelemy  knew 
that  Hubert  loved  her,  and  he  did  not 
think  her  wholly  worthy  of  that  love. 
He  considered  her  cold,  hard,  and  proud — 
everything,  in  fact,  that  she  was  not. 

Whatever  she  was,  however,  he  knew 
that  she  was  the  one  and  only  woman  in 
the  world  for  Hubert,  and  this  being  so. 
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he  was  not  going  to  do  anything  to  keep 
them  apart.  On  the  contrary,  he  wished 
to  help  Hubert.  He  had  an  idea  that 
Mabel  was  not  wholly  indifferent  to  Mr. 
Baring,  whatever  she  might  once  have 
felt  for  Hubert ;  he  was  sure  that  Baring 
intended  to  propose  to  her  as  soon  as  he 
could  decently  do  so,  and  he  was  not  sure 
that  he  might  not  be  accepted. 

Under  these  circumstances,  the  best 
thing  he  could  think  of  was  to  take  Mabel* 
into  his  confidence  with  reference  to  the 
mystery,  as  he  had  quite  come  to  look 
upon  it,  which  overshadowed  Connie's 
death.  He  knew  she  had  been  very  fond 
of  Connie,  and  that  the  mere  suspicion  of 
her  poor  little  friend's  having  met  with 
foul  play  would  be  horrible  to  her.  He 
had  therefore  come  to  dinner  earlier  than 
he  had  been  invited,  hoping  to  see  Mabel 
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alone,  and,  as  events  proved,  he  had 
calculated  rightly. 

"'  You  look  pale,  mademoiselle,"  he  began 
blandly,  after  taking  the  limp  hand  Mabel 
offered  him.    "T  trust  you  are  not  unwell?" 

"  Hateful,  sharp-sighted  man  !  "  thought 
Mabel,  while  she  answered,  "  I  am  perfectly 
well,  thank  you." 

"  Have  you  seen  our  friend  Durant 
lately  ?  " 

^'  No." 

"  I  was  with  him  this  morning,"  said 
Barthelemy,  throwing  one  leg  over  the 
other  and  making  himself  thoroughly  com- 
fortable in  his  own  Bohemian  way.  "  He 
is  very  busy  again." 

"  Is  he  ?  "  asked  Mabel,  as  indifferently 
as  she  could,  though  she  felt  the  hot  blood 
leaping  to  her  cheek  under  the  coolly 
scrutinizing  gaze  of  her  nonchalant  visitor. 
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"  Yes.  A  large  work — splendid  subject. 
But,  of  course,  he  has  told  you  all  about  it." 

Mabel  shook  her  head.  She  knew  her 
lip  would  have  quivered  if  she  had  opened 
her  mouth. 

"No?  Ah  well,  then,  I  mustn't  divulge 
secrets.  But  I  tell  you,  mademoiselle,  that 
Durant  will  astonish  the  world  yet.  It  is 
wonderful  what  power  of  execution  he  has 
for  so  young  a  man ;  and  joined  to  that,  he 
has  imagination,  intellect.  Yery  different' 
from  our  other  friend,  Mr.  Baring,  who 
has  the  skill  of  a  creator,  but  who  has  to 
trade  upon  other  people's  brains  for  a  good 
deal  of  what  he  does." 

''  You  are  surely  not  going  to  criticize 
Mr.  Baring  !  "  observed  Mabel,  with  just 
the  faintest  emphasis  on  the  first  word  of 
her  sentence. 

Barthelemy    laughed    good-humouredly. 
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''  You  cannot  forgive  me  my  poor  little 
fantastic  pictures  ?  It  grieves  me  to  the 
heart,  mademoiselle,  to  have  set  my  hand 
to  anything  which  could  so  displease  3^on. 
But  nevertheless,  all  the  same,  I  certainly 
take  the  liberty  of  criticizing  Mr.  Baring. 
Why  not,  mon  Dieu  ?    He  is  not  a  divinity." 

Mabel  was  silent.  She  was  vexed  that 
the  conversation  had  so  soon  taken  its 
usual  disagreeable  tone.  Why  did  this 
man  seem  to  take  a  positive  pleasure  in 
vexing  her  ? 

"  No,  he  is  certainly  not  a  divinity," 
repeated  Barthelemy ;  "  although  I  grant 
you  that  lie  possesses  the  skill  of  one.  But 
he  is  not  a  divinity.  Oh  no,  very  far  from 
it.  And  if  this  ugly  story  about  his  wife 
be  true,  why,  then " 

Mabel  looked  up  quickly.  "  What 
story  ?  "  she  asked. 
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"  Why, '  said  Bartlielemy,  gazing  un- 
concernedly at  her,  ''  I  have  heard  it 
whispered  that — that  it  is  not  certain  that 
Mrs.  Baring  is  really  dead." 

"  What  can  you  mean  ?  "  Mabel  said,  in 
a  low  tone  of  horror, 

Bartheleray  gave  her  a  clear  and  succinct 
account  of  Robson's  suspicions.  She  listened 
very  attentively,  and  when  he  had  done — ■ 

"  Is  that  all  !  "  she  exclaimed,  in  a  tone 
of  relief.  "  Robson !  Why,  she  is  the, 
most  absurd  and  illogical  old  creature  you 
can  imagine.  Now,  seriously.  Monsieur 
Barthelemy,  can  you  believe  this  ridiculous 
thing  for  a  moment  ?  Just  think.  Why 
should  Mr.  Baring,  even  supposing  him  to 
be  so  awfully  wicked  as  to  be  able  to  do 
such  a  thing — why  should  he  have  done  it?" 

Barthelemy  gave  no  answer.  He  could 
not  tell  Mabel  why. 
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"  It  is  monstrous  !  "  went  on  Mabel, 
gathering  confidence  from  his  silence. 
'*  What  will  people  say  next !  Some  one 
had  better  go  over  and  look  at  poor  Con- 
nie's grave;  then,  I  suppose,  they  will 
be  satisfied." 

"  But  no  one  knows  in  which  part  of 
Pere-Lachaise  that  grave  is,"  said  Bar- 
thelemy.  "  Mr.  Baring  professes  to  have 
forgotten." 

"  Well,  is  Pere-Lachaise  such  an  enor- 
mous, trackless  desert,"  asked  Mabel,  in- 
dignantly, "  that  it  is  impossible  to  find  a 
grave  one  looks  for  ?  " 

"  I  do  not  know,  mademoiselle.  No  one 
has  yet  tried  to  find  it.  Doubtless  the 
authorities  will  know  where  to  look.  Every 
burial  is,  of  course,  registered." 

"  And  no  one  has  yet  looked  ?  "  cried 
Mabel. 
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"  No  one,  mademoiselle." 

"  And  on  sucli — nonsense  yon  base  your 
accusation, — you  attack  the  reputation  of — 
of  such  a  man !  You  should  be  ashamed 
of  yourself,  Monsieur  Barthelemy." 

She  was  going  on  to  say  more,  but  Mr. 
Chesham  made  his  languid  appearance  at 
this  moment,  and  she  instantly  became 
silent. 

"  Well,"  thought  Barthelemy,  who  had 
hailed  the  interruption   joyfully,   "at    all, 
events  I've  put  a  spoke  in  Baring's  wheel. 
Once  arouse  suspicion,  and  then " 

Which  sage  reflection  showed  that  Mon- 
sieur Barthelemy,  the  worldly  wise,  had  yet 
left  one  region  unexplored — a  woman's 
heart. 


CHAPTER  YIIL 

^I   NOT    GOING   TO   D< 

Mr.  Baring  did  not  shake  off  the  uncom- 
fortable impression  left  by  Barthelemy's 
visit  as  quickly  as  he  hoped.  He  felt  ner- 
vous and  out  of  sorts.  He  tried  hard  to 
reassure  himself,  by  repeating  over  and 
over  again  that  there  could  be  nothing 
to  fear.  Just  because  the  measures  he 
had  taken  were  so  simple,  it  seemed 
to  him  they  made  discovery  impossible. 
He  could  stop  Barthelemy's  mouth  very 
easily,  and  Barthelemy  was  the  only 
person  he  feared.     Hubert  would  never  do 
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anything  without  Barthelemy.  He  wished 
that  he  had  let  Barthelemy  see  that  he 
knew  something  of  the  reason  for  his 
leaving  Paris  ;  if  he  had  only  had  the  pre- 
sence of  mind  to  do  that,  the  Frenchman 
would  have  been  cowed  at  once.  But  he 
had  let  him  go  without  a  word.  He  did 
not  like  to  seem  anxious,  or  he  would  have 
called  on  Hubert,  where  he  would  pro- 
bably have  seen  Barthelemy,  and  where 
he  could  either  have  told  Barthelemy  what 
he  knew  about  him,  or  have  warned  Hubert 
against  him.  But  he  felt  that  it  would  be 
unwise  to  do  this,  and  that  he  had  better 
trust  to  chance  to  meet  Barthelemy  at  the 
Cheshams'  house  some  evening. 

It  surprised  him  very  much  that  sus- 
picion should  have  been  aroused.  He  had 
never  thought  that  any  one  could  possibly 
conceive   the  idea   that  he   could  wish  to 
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get  rid  of  his  wife.  He  had  lived  so 
secluded  a  life  with  her ;  no  one  but  Mabel 
outside  the  house  had  known  of  their 
quarrels ;  and  Mabel,  he  felt  sure,  had 
always  taken  his  view  of  things,  and  would 
never  have  suggested  that  he  was  in  the 
wrong  in  any  way.  And  Eobson  had 
never  troubled  him  for  a  moment.  He 
had  avoided  seeing  her,  because  he  dis- 
liked her  so  intensely,  not  because  he  was 
afraid  of  her. 

Only  to  a  man  who  had  led  the  absorbed 
and  isolated  life  of  Mr.  Baring  could  so 
incomplex,  so  easily  traceable  a  plan  have 
occurred.  Many  an  ordinary  man  would 
have  constructed  a  far  more  artistic 
scheme,  but  Baring  brought  even  to  the 
commission  of  his  evil  deeds  that  wonder- 
ful, and  often  almost  pathetic,  simplicity 
and  singleness  of  heart  which  is  perhaps 
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only  found  in  genius,  and  which  commands 
both  admiration  and  respect  when  mani- 
fested in  the  things  of  everyday  life.  He 
had  arranged  and  carried  out  his  plot  with 
a  perfectly  easy  mind,  to  which  the  fear 
of  detection  had  never  for  an  instant  pre- 
sented itself.  He  was  sure  of  Mary  Eeid 
and  of  himself,  and  that  had  seemed 
sufficient. 

An  evening  or  two  after  Barthelemy's 
visit,  the  artist  was  sitting  as  usual  ex- 
amining his  day's  work,  when  there  came 
a  gentle  tap  at  the  models'  door,  which 
opened  directly  into  the  studio  from  the 
road.  Baring  lifted  his  head  and  listened. 
He  thought  he  must  have  been  mistaken. 
But  in  another  minute  the  tap  came  again, 
and  this  time  he  rose  and  went  to  the 
door.  He  stood  for  a  few  seconds  with 
his    hand    on    the    latch,  his  head  turned 
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towards  the  interior  of  the  room,  and  an 
expression  of  unmistakable  apprehension 
on  his  features.  The  knock  was  repeated 
rather  louder  than  before,  and,  pressing  his 
lips  firmly  together,  Mr.  Baring  opened 
the  door. 

Mary  Reid  stood  without.  She  came 
quickly  in  past  him.  Baring  gave  an 
uneasy,  quick  glance  up  and  down  the 
road,  and  then  closed  the  door,  and  came 
back  iuto  the  room. 

"  What  a  time  you  kept  me  waiting  !  " 
said  Miss  Reid,  unamiably.  She  had 
taken  possession  of  Mr.  Baring's  arm- 
chair, and  was  very  calmly  unfastening 
her  heavy  cloak. 

"  What  does  this  mean,  Mary  ? "  said 
the  artist,  angrily,  standing  a  few  paces 
away  from  her.  "  You  know  how  unsafe 
it  is  for  you  to  come  here." 
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"  That's  why  you  kept  me  waiting  so 
long  outside  where  any  one  could  see  me,  I 
suppose ! "  returned  Mary  Reid,  sarcas- 
tically. 

'^  How  was  I  to  know  it  was  you  ? 
Didn't  I  tell  you  always  to  write  ?  " 

"  You  did ;  but  this  time,  you  see,  I've 
come." 

''What  for?" 

"  Now,  look  here,  Stephen,"  said  Miss 
Reid,  apparently  not  in  the  least  discom- 
posed by  Baring's  irritation ;  "  you  needn't 
speak  in  that  way,  you  know.  I'm  not  a 
dish-clout^  even  if  I  do  do  your  dirty  work 
for  you.  Lord  !  what  a  fine  studio  this 
is  !  Yery  different  from  the  little  old  one, 
where  you  and  I — do  you  remember, 
Stephen  ? " 

An  attempt  to  twist  her  worn  features 
into  a  bewitching  smile  was  received  with 
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very  ill  grace  by   Mr.   Baring,  who  only 
repeated  sullenly — 

"  What  have  you  come  for  ?  " 

"  Well,"  said  Miss  Reid,  arranging  her 
skirts,  "  I  must  say  you're  not  over  polite. 
You  don't  offer  me  nothing,  and  such  a 
cold  night  too.  You've  not  altered  much, 
I  see,  though  I  have.  My  goodness,  when 
I  came  in  here  that  day  I  answered  the 
advertisement — you  know,  Stephen — and 
saw  my  portrait  as  you'd  done  it  ever  so 
many  years  ago — there,  I  did  feel  queer, 
and  no  mistake." 

She  was  fully  conscious  that  she  was  goad- 
ing him  almost  past  endurance,  and  was 
finding  a  pleasant  excitement  in  doing  so. 

"Poor  little  lady!"  she  said.  "She'd 
have  been  surprised  at  some  of  the  things 
I  could  have  told  her,  wouldn't  she  ?  And 
me  standing  there  like  a  stranger " 
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She  laughed  as  if  very  much  amused. 
Baring  made  a  step  towards  her. 

"  Will  you  tell  me  what  you  have  come 
here  for  ?  "  he  said,  hoarse  with  rage.  His 
eyes  glittered  dangerously,  and  Mary  Reid 
saw  she  had  gone  far  enough  just  then. 

"  I've  come,"  she  said,  falling  at  once 
into  a  more  respectful  tone,  "  to  tell  you 
that  your  wife  is  ill — very  ill." 

'*  Oh,  I  suppose  that  means  that  you 
want  some  more  money  ?  "  sneered  Baring.    * 

"  No,  it  don't,"  replied  the  woman,  im- 
perturbably ;  "  if  it  did  I  w^ould  have  said 
so.  That's  another  matter,  that  we'll  keep 
for  another  time.  I  mean  what  I  said — 
Mrs.  Baring  is  very  ill." 

"  Hush !  "  said  Baring,  looking  round 
uneasily. 

'"  You  look  pretty  bad  yourself,"  observed 
Reid,  with  a  keen  glance  at  his  palHd  face. 
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"  Yon  don't  seem  to  be  having  such  a  good 
time  as  I  suppose  you  thought  you'd 
have." 

"  What  is  the  matter  with  her  ? "  asked 
Baring,  taking  no  notice  of  the  last  re- 
mark. 

"  I  believe  she's  consumptive.  She 
coughs  so,  says  she  has  a  pain  in  her 
side,  and  once  or  twice  she  has  spat  blood. 
She  gets  weaker  every  day,  too.  She 
ought  to  see  a  doctor." 

"  She  can't  do  that,"  said  Baring,  hastily. 

"  Well,  she  ought  to.  Suppose  she  dies 
in  my  house,  what  are  we  to  do  then  ? 
A  pretty  fuss  they'll  make,  when  they  find 
there's  been  no  doctor  called  in  1  They'll 
be  having  an  inquest  or  something." 

"  Do  you  think  she'll  die  ?  "  asked  Baring, 
quickly.  If  Constance  died,  there  was  a 
solution  at  once  of  all  his  difficulties. 
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"  I  do  really  think  so,"  answered  Reid, 
seriously.  "  It  may  be  months  yet,  but 
I'm  sure  she's  very  ill." 

"  If  you  think  she  may  live  for  months, 
what's  the  good  of  calling  in  a  doctor 
now  ?  "  asked  Baring. 

"  I  said  I  thought — that  isn't  knowing. 
Not  to  have  a  doctor  to  her  is  more  than 
I  bargained  for  when  I  agreed  to  take  this 
job  for  you,  and  I  half  wish  now  I'd  let 
it  alone.     It  would  be  like  murder." 

Baring  looked  at  her  steadily  from  be- 
neath his  bent  brows.  He  looked  until 
she  moved  her  head  impatiently  aside. 

"  What  do  you  stare  at  me  so  for  ?  It 
would.  It  would  be  like  murder  to  let  her 
die  like  that.  It  would  be  murder,  and 
nothing  else." 

'^  Well  ?  "  said  Baring,  never  removing 
Ills  eves  from  her  face. 
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Mary  Eeid's  gaze  wandered  round  the 
studio,  carefully  avoiding  Mr.  Baring. 

He  made  another  step  or  two  forward, 
which  brought  him  close  to  her.  She 
shrank  back,  almost  as  poor  Connie  had 
once  done  in  that  very  room,  when  she 
thought  her  husband  was  going  to  strike 
her.  Mr.  Baring  put  liis  hand  upon  Reid, 
and  forced  her  to  look  at  him. 

Mary  Eeid  had  brown  eyes,  something 
the  colour  of  Mr.  Baring's  own.  They 
had  been,  and  still  were,  the  best  feature 
of  her  face.  As  she  raised  them  to  the 
artist's,  they  flashed  with  a  spark  of 
genuine  indignation. 

"  You  wouldn't  do  that  ?  "  she  said. 

''Why  not?" 

"  Because  I  won't  do  it  for  you,"  said 
the  woman,  quickly,  "and  you're  too  much 
of  a  coward  to  do  it  for  yourself." 
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'*  You  won't  do  something  I  ask  you  ?  " 
said  Baring,  pressing  a  little  more  heavily 
upon  her  shoulder,  and  looking  at  her 
with  a  sombre  light  in  his  steadfast  eyes. 

"  Not  that !  " 

"  Not  what  ?  " 

*'  I  won't — you  know  what  I  mean." 

"  No." 

"  I  won't  murder  your  wife  for  you. 
I've  done  her  enough  harm  as  it  is." 

"  But,  Mary,"  said  Mr.  Baring,  in  the 
mild  tone  in  which  one  addresses  a  re- 
fractory child,  "  who  ever  asked  you  to 
murder  my  wife  ?  " 

"  Why,  you  know  that  was  what  you 
meant." 

^*  My  dear  creature,"  said  Baring,  re- 
moving his  hand  and  sitting  down  oppo- 
site her,  "  you  are  quite  mistaken.  Murder 
is  an  ugly  word,  but  you  have  been  the 
only  one  to  use  it." 
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"  Do  you  suppose  I  am  to  be  bamboozled 
now?"  demanded  Reid,  hotly.  "1  know 
you  and  your  wickedness.  I  know  there's 
nothing  you'd  stick  at,  to  get  your  own 
way." 

"And  you  promised  to  help  me." 

"  And  so  I  have.  I  got  her  away,  and 
I've  kept  her  snug.  There's  not  a  soul 
that  suspects  anything  about  it.  That 
was  nothing  so  very  bad  to  do ;  but  the 
other's  a  very  different  matter." 

"  There  you  go  again.  The  other  !  AV  hat 
other  ?  " 

"  What  you  fished  to  see  if  I'd  do,  a 
minute  ago.  You'd  kill  her  fast  enough, 
if  you  could  manage  it,  I  know." 

"  I  would  do  nothing  of  the  kind,"  said 
Baring,  quietly.  "  I  never  even  thought 
of  her  death  until  you  mentioned  it,  and 
then  I  certainly  never  proposed  to  you  to 
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do  Ler  any  harm.  I  shall  be  very  grieved, 
of  course,  if  she  should  die,  poor  thing. 
But  I  need  not  be  anxious  about  it,  for  I 
know  you  will  do  all  you  can  for  her. 
And  if,  in  spite  of  all  your  care,  she 
should  die,  I  promise  you  that  it  shall 
make  no  difference  to  you.  I  have  always 
meant  to  do  well  by  you,  Mary,  and  if 
your  patient  should — not  live,  I  shall 
certainly  continue  to  pay  you  the  same 
sum  yearly  that  I  do  now.  But  she  is 
sure  to  be  all  right — quite  sure." 

He  met  Mary  Reid's  eyes  as  composedly 
as  ever,  as  he  came  to  the  end  of  his  speech. 

"  I  do  believe  you're  a  devil,"  the  woman 
said,  with  a  sort  of  grudging  admiration ; 
"but  you  shan't  tempt  me  this  lime.  No, 
Stephen,  it  won't  do.  If  she  does  die,  it 
shall  be  fair  and  square.  Do  you  think, 
besides,    I'd    trust    you  ?     Don't   I   know 
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you'd  let  me  swing  without  ever  troubling 
your  head  except  to  remember  that  dead 
men,  and  dead  women  too,  tell  no  tales  ? 
But  anyhow,  whether  I  trust  you  or  not, 
I'm  not  going  to  do  it,  and  so  I  tell  you 
plain." 

Baring  shook  his  head  slightly  as  if 
bewildered. 

'*  My  dear  Mary,"  he  said  patiently, 
"  how  curiously  you  do  take  a  thing  into 
your  head !  I  keep  on  telling  you  that 
I  never  meant  what  you  fancy,  and  yet 
you  go  on  harping  upon  it." 

'*Well,  let's  drop  that  now,  and  come 
to  things  straight,"  said  Reid.  "  Can  I 
call  in  a  doctor  to  her  ? " 

*'  I  should  prefer  not." 

"  If  you  won't  give  me  leave,  I  shall 
have  to  take  it,  then,"  said  Reid,  calmly.  "  I 
won't  have  her  die  on  my  hands  like  that." 
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''  But  the  doctor  might  suspect  some- 
thing;  he  might  even  recognize  her," 
objected  Baring. 

"'  Pool)  !  he  won't  think  nothing  but 
that  she's  a  relation  of  my  own,  just  as 
I've  told  the  neighbours.  I  can  frighten 
her  easy  into  telling  him  nothing  but  what 
I  choose ;  and  as  for  recognizing  her,  how 
on  eartli  should  a  doctor  from  my  end  of 
the  town  ever  have  seen  your  wife  ?  It 
won't  be  a  fashionable  doctor  I  shall  call,' 
I  promise  you.  There  ain't  much  induce- 
ment for  West  End  men  to  come  and  settle 
down  near  us  !  " 

"  I  don't  like  it ;  it's  dangerous,"  per- 
sisted Baring. 

"  Well,  you'll  have  to  lump  it,  then.  I 
thouglit  I'd  better  tell  you,  because  there'll 
be  a  bill  for  advice  and  medicine,  and 
because  I  thought  you'd  better  know  the 
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state  she's  in ;  but  I  must  have   my  own 
way,  whether  you  like  it  or  not." 

Baring  was  inwardly  furious,  hut  what 
was  he  to  do  ?  He  had  placed  himself  in 
the  power  of  this  woman.  If  he  were  to 
oifend  her,  she  might  turn  upon  him  and 
betray  him.  Feeling  that  it  served  him 
right  for  not  having  attended  to  his  affairs 
himself,  he  said — 

"  Very  well.  Have  it  your  own  way. 
I  know  you  don't  care  whether  you  ruin 
me  or  not." 

The  woman  gave  him  a  reproachful  look. 
"  You've  no  call  to  say  that  to  me, 
Stephen,"  she  replied.  "  I've  served  you 
faithfully  in  this,  and  in  many  another 
thing  too.  You  might  speak  a  little  more 
kindly  for  the  sake  of  the  old  times  ;  but 
vou  were  always  a  hard  man,  even  when 
you  were  young  and  said  you  loved  me." 
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"  Yes,  yes,  Mary,"  said  Baring,  rather 
more  warmly — lie  had  no  wish  to  quarrel 
— "  I  didn't  mean  to  speak  unkindly. 
You're  a  dear,  faithful  girl,  and  I  shan't 
forget  all  I  owe  to  you.  You  mustn't 
mind  if  I  seem  a  little  upset  this  evening ; 
I've  had  a  good  deal  to  worry  me  this  last 
day  or  two.  Must  you  go  now  ? "  he 
added,  as  his  visitor  began  to  fasten  up 
her  cloak.  "  Have  a  glass  of  wine  first. 
Oh,  you  must " — as  she  shook  her  head. 

He    went    into    the     dining-room    and 
brouo^ht  back  some  wine  and  some  srlasses. 
"  Come  to   the   fire   and  sit  down,"  he 
said,  kindly. 

Reid  laid  her  cloak  aside  and  obeyed. 
Baring  thought  how  utterly  she  had  lost 
her  good  looks  as  she  sat  down. 

She  had  been  pretty  enough  once,  but 
only  with  the  beaute  du  diahle.     She  had 
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crossed  Stephen  Barings  path  then,  and 
had  fallen  an  easy  prey  to  liim.  She  had 
loved  him,  and  had  heen  proud  to  be  loved 
by  him.  She  was.  bitterly  poor  ;  she  had 
a  little  sister  to  keep ;  but  she  sat  for 
Stephen  Baring  for  nothing,  gave  him  as 
many  hours  of  her  precious  time  as  he 
chose  to  want.  So  long  as  she  was  fresh 
and  pretty,  the  artist  had  been  very  kind 
to  her.  The  remembrance  of  those  happy 
days  had  never  left  her  all  these  years. 
That  he  had  grown  cold  and  indifferent 
directly  her  looks  began  to  fade,  that  he 
had  cast  her  off  as  soon  as  she  was  no 
more  use  to  him  as  a  model,  made  no 
difference  to  her.  She  did  not  look  upon 
him  as  her  betrayer  ;  she  only  remembered 
that  he  had  been  her  lover.  He  had  given 
her  a  great  deal  of  happiness  ;  she  thought 
it  only  natural  that  she  should  remain  at 
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his  service  for  the  rest  of  her  life.  She 
knew  he  was  a  bad  man — that  there  was 
little  he  would  not  do  for  his  self-gratifi- 
cation ;  but  she  liked  him  none  the  less  on 
this  account.  Her  own  family  traditions 
did  not  include  the  words  ''  truth "  and 
"  honour ; "  nor  in  her  dealings  with  the 
world,  upon  which  she  had  been  early 
thrown,  had  she  become  well  acquainted 
with  their  meaning.  Her  own  rule  was 
to  do  what  had  to  be  done  as  well  as  pos- 
sible, taking  care  not  to  be  found  out  if 
it  were  anything  reprehensible.  Hardened 
as  she  was,  however,  she  was  not  utterly 
wicked,  as  she  had  proved  this  evening. 

She  took  the  wine  Baring  offered  her, 
and  drank  it  in  silence.  She  could  not 
talk  to  the  grave,  eminent  artist  as  she 
had  been  wont  to  talk  to  the  poverty- 
stricken  and  ignored  young  man  of  long 
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ago.     Their  minds  had  seemed  very  much 
oil  a  par  in  those  days.     She  had  not  felt 
any  inferiority  to  him  ;    on  the  contrary, 
he  had  often  seemed  uncouth  and  awkward 
to  her.     But  all  that  was  changed  now. 
Even  if  Stephen  Baring  still  wore  frayed 
linen  and  shabby  clothes,  even  if  he  still 
ate  his  cheese  with  his  knife,  as  she  had 
seen  him  do  one  day  when  at  table  with 
his    wife,    and    even    if    he    had    hardly 
enlarged    his    vocabulary    since    the    old 
times,  he  could    paint   very    much    better 
now,  and  the  two  magic  letters  he  wrote 
after   his   name  had   conferred  on    him    a 
license  to    do   as  he  chose.     She,  on  the 
contrary,  was  just  where  she  had  been  all 
those    years  ago,  only  more    faded,  much 
less  interesting.     It  was  no  use  attempting 
any  pretence  at  familiarity ;   she  felt  that 
he  was  far  above  lier  now. 
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She  got  up  directly  she  had  finished  her 
wine,  and  put  on  her  cloak.  Baring  had 
been  standing  in  front  of  the  fire,  looking 
at  her.  She  occupied  no  place  in  his 
thoughts,  however.  The  Mary  Reid  who 
had  been  a  good  deal  to  him  long  ago,  and 
the  Mary  Reid  who  sat  before  him  now, 
were  not  in  the  verj^  least  associated  in 
his  mind.  He  had  been  able  to  see  her 
about  his  wife's  room  without  once  feeling 
what  most  men  could  not  have  failed  to 
feel  in  such  a  position.  He  had  no 
sentimental  regrets  or  reminiscences.  The 
relationship  he  had  once  held  to  Mary 
Reid  was  only  valuable  to  him  as  serving 
to  establish  a  hold  upon  her. 

*'  Grood  night,  Mary,"  he  said  suavely, 
as  he  held  open  the  door  for  her  to  pass 
out.  ''You  won't  forget  to  write  and  tell 
me  all  the  doctor  says,  will  yoTi  ?  " 
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'*  Yes,  ril  write  directly,"  answered  the 
woman,  and  a  moment  later  she  had 
disappeared  into  the  darkness. 

**  I  wonder  if  she'll  think  better  of  it," 
soliloquized  Baring,  as  he  went  back  into 
the  studio.  ''If  she  does,  so  much  the 
safer  for  me  ;  and  even  if  she  does  not,  if 
what  she  says  is  true,  it  can  only  be  a 
question  of  a  few  more  months'  patience." 


CHAPTER  IX. 

A    ZEALOUS    CHAMPION. 

Barthelemy  had,  all  unwittingly,  done 
Stephen  Baring  almost  a  service  by 
accusing  him  to  Mabel.  The  accusation,* 
coming  from  such  a  man,  presented  itself 
to  her  only  as  an  instance  of  mean  envy 
and  the  worst  kind  of  maliciousness.  As 
she  watched  Barthelemy  that  evening 
making  his  usual  jokes,  seemingly  as 
light-hearted  as  ever,  her  lips  curled,  and 
she  found  it  hard  work  to  answer  him 
civilly. 

When,  after  what  seemed  an   intermin- 
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able  evening,  she  was  at  length  in  bed,  she 
was  able  to  think  more  clearly  over  what 
had  been  running  in  her  head  ever  since 
dinner. 

Bobson  had  accused  Baring  of  making 
away  with  his  wife.  Robson,  a  discharged 
servant !  Mabel  remembered  how  Mr. 
Baring  had  always  said  that  Robson  had 
a  bad  influence  over  Connie.  Was  not 
this  the  very  proof  of  what  he  had 
asserted?  If  Robson  could  imagine  such 
wicked  things,  what  must  she  not  have 
told  and  talked  about  to  Connie  ? 

It  was  really  too  bad.  And  how  had 
Barthelemy  come  to  know  what  Robson 
had  said  ?  Through  Hubert,  Mabel  sup- 
posed. She  remembered  giving  Robson 
Hubert's  address,  and  very  probably 
Hubert's  evil  genius  had  been  sitting  with 
him,    either   preventing    his    working,    or 
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giving  him  bad  advice  as  usual.  Did 
Hubert  also  believe  the  ridiculous  calumny  ? 
Surely  not — surely  he  had  too  much  good 
sense,  too  much  discernment,  to  lend  any 
credence  to  Robson's  melodramatic  inven- 
tion. And  what  if  it  should  get  to  Mr. 
Baring's  ears  ?  Nothing  was  safe  with 
Barthelemy — she  was  persuaded  of  that. 
Had  he  not  said  that  Mr.  Baring  '' pro- 
fessed to  have  forgotten "  in  what  part 
of  Pere-Lachaise  Constance  was  buried  ?• 
Either  Hubert  or  Barthelemy  had  there- 
fore been  questioning  him.  Mr.  Baring  had 
told  her  positively  that  Connie  was  buried 
there,  and  that  any  of  the  officials  would 
have  been  able  to  show  Hubert  where,  if 
he  had  taken  the  trouble  to  ask  them. 

No  one  knew  so  well  as  herself  how 
deeply  Baring  had  grieved  for  his  young 
wife.     Even   now   he  could  not  speak  of 
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her  without  his  voice  faltering.  They 
had  not  understood  each  other  very  well 
always,  perhaps ;  but,  then,  Constance  was 
so  childish  and  silly,  and  Mr.  Baring  so 
far  above  her.  That  he  had  loved  her, 
Mabel  was  sure — as  sure  as  she  was  that 
Constance  had  loved  him  as  much  as  she 
could  ever  have  loved  any  one.  Was 
Barthelemy  now  to  be  allowed  to  lay  his 
rude,  unfeeling  hand  on  Baring's  hardly 
closed  wound  ?  Not  if  she  could  help  it. 
She  was  the  artist's  friend,  as  she  had  been 
the  friend  of  his  dead  wife,  and  she  would  do 
battle  for  him  to  the  utmost  of  her  power. 
Her  heart  glowed  with  indignation  as 
Barthelemy's  sarcastic  face  rose  up  before 
her.  No  doubt  he  had  hoped  to  create 
doubts  of  Mr.  Baring  in  her  mind.  He 
should  see  how  mistaken  ho  was.  For 
Baring's  sake  she  would  do  what  no  other 
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earthly  consideration  could  have  made  her 
do;  she  would  write  to  Hubert,  and  ask 
him  to  come  and  see  her.  Then  she  would 
tell  him  what  Barthelemy  had  said,  and 
beg  him  to  keep  a  watch  on  his  friend's 
slanderous  tongue. 

The  next  morning,  accordingly,  she 
despatched  a  laconic  note  to  Hubert,  asking 
him  to  spare  her  an  hour  that  very  after- 
noon. It  was  easy  enough  to  secure  the 
privacy  of  the  drawing-room  for  herself, 
as  Mrs.  Chesham  was  obliged  to  remain 
a  prisoner  in  her  husband's  room,  while 
that  amiable  invalid  took  his  nap.  Mabel 
felt  that  she  was  doing  a  very  bold  thing ; 
but  friendship  demands  its  sacrifices,  and 
she  was  not  going  to  shrink  from  her  duty 
because  it  was  hard  to  perform. 

Hubert  came  punctually  at  the  hour  she 
had    named.      He  was  completely  in    the 
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dark  as  to  what  she  could  want  of  him, 
Barthelemy  not  having  thought  it  neces- 
sary to  mention  his  conversation  with  her. 

Mabel  had  prepared  herself  to  be  as  dis- 
tant and  frigid  as  possible.  This  was  a 
mere  matter  of  business  ;  she  did  not  w^nt 
Hubert  to  think  it  anything  else. 

She  began  at  once,  a  little  nervously — 

*'  I  was  very  much  surprised  the  other 
day  by  something  Monsieur  Barthelemy 
said  to  me,  Mr.  Durant.  I  don't  know  if 
you  are  aware  that  he  spoke  to  me  about 
it ;  but  as  it  concerns  your  brother-in-law 
and  yourself,  I  thought  I  ought  to  tell 
you." 

She  paused,  fixing  her  serious  eyes  on 
Hubert's. 

He  was  just  thinking  what  beautiful 
eyes  they  were,  but  he  said — 

''  Thank  you.     It  is  very  good  of  you. 
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Barthelemy  is  a  careless  fellow.     What  was 
it  he  said  to  you  ?  " 

"  He  said,"  replied  Mabel,  speaking  very 
low,  and  looking  down  at  her  lap — "  he 
said  that  Eobson  was  going  about  accusing 
Mr.  Baring  of  having  falsely  said  that 
Constance  died  of  cholera — that  he  had 
shut  her  up,  or  something  of  that  kind." 

"  Barthelemy  had  no  business  to  tell 
you  anything  of  the  sort,"  said  Hubert, 
angrily,  mentally  reserving  a  good  rating* 
for  his  officious  friend. 

"  I  was  quite  sure  you  wouldn't  approve 
of  it,"  Mabel  answered,  glancing  up  at 
him.  "  Such  a  thing  should  not  be  said 
lightly  ;  and  of  course  it  would  be  utterly 
absurd  to  place  any  reliance  on  what  Rob- 
son  says.  She  is  wonderfully  good  and 
faithful,  no  doubt,  but  still  you  know  what 
servants  are." 
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"  She  says  that  Baring  was  unkind  to 
Connie." 

*'  I  am  afraid  she  managed  to  make  a 
good  deal  of  mischief  between  them,"  said 
Mabel.  "  She  was  very  jealous  of  Con- 
stance, and  I  don't  think  she  was  ever 
comfortable  at  Mr.  Baring's.  You  know, 
she  had  always  been  used  to  a  large  estab- 
lishment, and  she  didn't  like  the  change." 

"  Then  you  don't  believe  he  was  unkind 
to  Connie  ?  " 

"No,  indeed  I  do  not,"  said  Mabel, 
earnestly.  "  You  know  what  dear  Con- 
stance was — as  sweet  and  lovable  as  could 
be,  but  still  a  little  childish.  You 
can  understand  that  with  a  serious  man 
like  Mr.  Baring,  whose  whole  time  and 
thoughts  are  taken  up  with  his  work,  there 
were  bound  to  be  difficulties.  But  I  am 
sure  they  loved  each  other  dearly." 
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"  I  know  that  Constance  was  childish," 
acquiesced  Hubert,  thinking  how  often  his 
sister  had  wounded  him  by  the  artless 
speeches  which  sounded  so  pretty  to  out- 
siders ;  "  but  Robson  speaks  as  if  Baring 
had  ahnost  ill-treated  her." 

*'  That,  I  am  sure,  is  an  exaggeration," 
said  Mabel.  "  Monsieur  Barthelemy  seemed 
to  think  there  was  some  mystery  about  the 
whole  affair,  but  I  cannot  see  where  it 
lies.  Mr.  Baring  himself  told  me,  just  the , 
other  day,  that  any  of  the  officials  at  Pere- 
Lachaise  would  have  been  able  to  find 
Constance's  grave  for  you." 

"  Did  he  really  ? "  said  Hubert,  rather 
impressed,  and  beginning  to  feel  that  he 
had  been  foolish  to  listen  to  Robson's 
stories. 

"  He  did,  indeed.  And  the  matter  could 
easily  be  set  at  rest  at  once  and  for  ever 
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by  your  going  over  to  Paris  yourself,  and 
seeing  the  grave." 

"  Yes.  That  is  what  I  mean  to  do  in  a 
few  days  from  now." 

"  I  am  positive  you  will  find  it  is  all 
right,"  said  Mabel;  "and  if  I  were  you, 
I  would  caution  Monsieur  Barthelemy  not 
to  talk  about  it.  I  don't  think  it  is  fair 
that  he  should  be  allowed  to  go  about, 
saying  such  slanderous  things.  However 
far  above  him  Mr.  Baring  may  be,  no  man 
can  afford  to  be  so  calumniated." 

"Mr.  Baring  is  a  great  friend  of  yours?" 
observed  Hubert. 

Mabel  raised  her  head,  aud  looked  at 
him  proudly. 

"  He  is,"  she  answered.  "  And  I  think 
he  is  a  better  friend  to  have  than  yours." 

"  Meaning  Barthelemy  ?  "  asked  Hubert, 
with  a  smile. 
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"  Yes,  I  do  mean  Monsieur  Barthelemv. 
Why  have  you  made  so  great  a  friend  of 
such  a  man  ?  " 

"  For  the  same  reason,  I  suppose,  that 
you  have  made  a  friend  of  Mr.  Baring," 
returned  Hubert. 

"  You  surely  don't  compare  the  two  ?  " 
said  Mabel,  hotly. 

'*  No ;  I  make  no  comparisons.  But  I 
know  that  you  have  always  been  unjust  to 
poor  Barthelemy.  You  passed,  very  early, 
one  of  those  severe  judgments  of  yours 
upon  him  which  are  as  irrevocable  as  the 
laws  of  the  Medes  and  Persians,"  said 
Hubert,  still  smiling. 

"  I  don't  think  I  did  that,"  Mabel  said, 
more  humbly  than  she  would  have  spoken 
a  few  months  before  ;  "  but  I  did  and  do 
think  him  a  dangerous  friend." 

"  I  cannot  agree  with  you,"  said  Hubert. 
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"  I  fail  to  see  in  what  Barthelemy  has 
injured  me.  I  should  not  have  been 
here  now,  very  likely,  but  for  him. 
Perhaps,  though,  you  count  that  as  the 
reverse  of  a  blessing  ?  " 

-'  He  made  you  paint  those  pictures," 
said  Mabel,  looking  down. 

"  Ah,  those  wicked  pictures  !  I  thought 
we  should  get  to  them  at  last,"  said 
Hubert,  with  a  little  laugh.  "Now, 
seriously,  Mabel — I  mean  Miss  Durant — 
don't  you  think  you  made  an  awful  fuss 
about  them  ?  " 

Mabel  looked  at  him  with  eyes  in  which 
no  light  of  humour  had  dawned  as  yet. 

"I  always  did  take  your  work  seriously," 
she  answered.  "  Perhaps  it  was  ridiculous 
of  me,  but  I  always  did." 

"  Ridiculous!"  repeated  Hubert,  warmly. 
•'No,  that   it  wasn't.     You  were   always 
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too  kind,  and  I  used  to  behave  myself  like 
an  overgrown  baby — complaining  and 
girding  against  things  as  I  did.  I  am 
quite  aware  that  those  pictures  of  mine 
were  not  everything  they  should  be — not 
all  of  them,  at  any  rate — from  an  artistic 
point  of  view.  I  need  scarcely  tell  you 
that  I  don't  intend  to  continue  painting 
nothing  but  that  sort  of  thing ;  but  still, 
don't  you  think — don't  you  really  think 
you  were  a  little  hard  on  me  ?  " 

"  Yes,"  said  Mabel,  almost  with  a  sob. 
The  word  cost  her  a  tremendous  effort, 
but  she  had  got  her  chance  of  being 
honest  at  last,  and  she  was  not  going  to 
lose  it. 

"Thank  you,"  said  Hubert,  very  gently. 
"  You  don't  know  how  I  have  wanted  to 
hear  you  say  that." 

He  saw  that  she  was  greatly  agitated, 
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and  with  true  consideration  began  to  talk 
about  something  else.  She  recovered  her- 
self presently,  and  almost  insensibly  they 
drifted  into  one  of  the  old  confidential 
chats.  Hubert  told  her  all  about  the 
picture  he  was  going  to  send  in  to  the 
Academy.  He  made  her  promise  to  come 
and  see  it,  when  at  the  same  time  he 
would  show  her  the  sketches  he  had  made 
in  Spain. 

"  And  your  own  picture  ?  I  want  to 
see  it,"  he  said. 

"  Oh  no,  please,"  Mabel  answered,  blush- 
ing. "  My  poor  Antigone !  I  haven't 
looked  at  it  for  months." 

*'  What  have  you  got  for  this  year  ?  " 

"  Nothing." 

''  Nothing  ?  Oh,  what  a  pity  !  What 
has  become  of  all  the  wisdom  and  per- 
severance you  used  to  preach  to  me  ?  " 
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"  I  haven't  any  of  it  left,"  said  Mabel, 
with  a  sigh.  "  It  really  doesn't  seem 
worth  while  for  me  to  go  on.  I  have  so 
many  other  things  to  do,  and,  after  all, 
women  have  never  done  anything  really 
great  in  art." 

"  And  is  that  a  reason  why  no  woman 
ever  should  ?  It's  a  woman's  reason,  if  it 
is  one  at  all.  Do  let  me  see  the  Antigone, 
please." 

Thus  urged,  Mabel  had  the  picture 
brought  down. 

"  Don't  laugh  at  it,"  she  said. 

"  Laugh  at  it !  I  should  think  not, 
indeed." 

"  Your  friend  Monsieur  Bartheleray  did." 

"  Barthelemy  is  an  ass,"  said  Hubert — 
''  about  some  things,  at  least.  This  is 
very  good,  you  know,  very  good  indeed. 
It's  a  great    deal   better   than    plenty    of 
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things   /   had     the    impudence    to     send 
m. 

"  I  think  you  only  say  that  to  comfort 
me,"  said  Mabel,  with  a  shy  smile. 

"No,  that  I  don't.  I  wouldn't  flatter 
you  for  the  world,  my — Miss  Durant.  I 
don't  say  it  is  faultless.  Look  here,  and 
here " 

He  pointed  out  the  blemishes  one  by 
one.     Mabel  listened  with  all  her  ears. 

''  And  now,"  he  finished,  *'  what  you 
had  better  do  to-morrow  morning  is  to  go 
up  to  your  studio,  and  set  to  work  as  hard 
as  ever  you  can.  You'll  never  become  an 
artist  if  you  don't  paint,  you  know  ;  but  if 
you  do  paint — why,  then,  you'll  see." 

"  I  will  begin  to-morrow,"  said  Mabel, 
with  the  happiest  smile  that  had  lighted 
up  her  face  for  many  a  long  day. 

Just  then  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Chesham  came 
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into  the  room,  the  former  breathing  ster- 
torously  to  mark  the  delicacy  of  his 
condition,  the  latter  bearing  a  cushion  on 
one  arm,  and  a  pile  of  novels  on  the 
other. 

"Hallo!  what  have  we  here?"  demanded 
"  dear  George,"  after  shaking  hands  with 
Hubert.     "  Mabel's  organ-grinder  ?  " 

"  Oh,  George  dear,"  protested  Mrs. 
Chesham. 

"  Never     mind,    mother,"    said    Mabel,    . 
brightly.      "  I    don't.      That's    what   your 
friend  Monsieur  Barthelemy  said  my  Creon 
was  like,"  she  added,  with  a  laughing  look 
at  Hubert. 

"Did  he?  And  I  dare  say  he  thought  he 
was  very  funny,"  returned  Hubert,  adding 
one  more  to  Barthelemy 's  account. 

"Oh,  of  course ;  he  always  thinks  he  is 
funny.     And    so   he   is    sometimes,"    said 
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Mabel,  who  felt  disposed  to  be  generous 
just  then. 

"  French,  French — very  French,"  ob- 
served ''  dear  George,"  always  ready  to 
attack  an  absent  friend. 

"  Well,  dear,  that's  not  his  fault," 
hazarded  gentle  Mrs.  Chesham. 

''  Did  I  say  it  was  his  fault  ?  "  asked  Mr. 
Chesham,  tartly.  "  To  assert  that  a  thing 
is,  is  not  to  assert  that  it  ought  not  to  be, 
is  it  ?  " 

"  No,  dear,  certainly  not." 

"  And  how  are  things  getting  on  with 
you  ? "  asked  Mr.  Chesham,  benignantly, 
having  reduced  his  wife  to  silence. 

"  Pretty  well,  thank  you,"  said  Hubert. 
**  I  have  plenty  of  work  to  do." 

''  Ha  !  I  have  often  regretted  that  I  did 
not  take  up  Art  in  my  youth,"  sighed  Mr. 
Chesham. 
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"  Or  tight-rope  dancing,"  said  Mabel, 
sotto  voce. 

"  I  had  a  very  facile  touch,"  continued 
the  invalid^  spreading  out  his  fat,  soft 
white  hand  and  regarding  it  affectionately  ; 
"  but  Art,  in  my  young  days,  was  not  con- 
sidered a  gentlemanlike  calling.  I  should 
as  soon  have  thought  of  becoming  a  Dis- 
senting minister." 

"  It  would  probably  have  paid  you  a 
great  deal  better,"  said  Hubert,  dryly,  "  and 
your  facile  touch  would  have  come  in  very 
usefully.  A  good  many  Dissenting  minis- 
ters have  a  very  facile  touch." 

"But,  after  all,  my  wretched  health 
would  have  been  certain  to  break  down 
sooner  or  later,"  groaned  Mr.  Chesham ; 
"  and  think  what  a  fearful  thing  it  would 
have  been  had  I  become  the  hopeless 
invalid  I  am  now  just  at  the  very  zenith 
o£  my  fame." 
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"  It  would  indeed,"  said  Hubert,  sym- 
pathetically. "  Good-bye.  I'm  afraid  I 
must  go  now." 

He  took  leave  of  Mabel  with  a  look 
which  set  her  heart  beating  wildly.     Was 

it   possible   that,   after   all But   she 

resolutely  thrust  back  the  thought,  and  if 
her  cheeks  were  more  softly  pink  that 
evening,  and  her  voice  more  gay,  it  was 
probably  at  the  thought  that  to-morrow 
she  was  going  to  begin  work  again. 


CHAPTER  X. 

A   DECISIVE    STEP. 

When  a  week  had  passed  by,  and  Mr. 
Baring  had  heard  no  further  news  of  either 
Barthelemy  or  Durant,  he  began  to  feel 
more  comfortable,  and  congratulated  him- 
self on  his  wisdom  in  having  taken  no 
steps  himself.  He  had  had  a  short  note 
from  Mary  Reid,  saying  that  as  Constance 
seemed  rather  better,  she  had  not  yet  called 
in  a  doctor,  but  would  do  so  should  there 
be  any  change  for  the  worse.  Upon  this 
statement  Mr.  Baring  put  the  interpreta- 
tion   dictated    by    his    own    wishes,    and 
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thought  complacently  that  everything  was 
going  on  beyond  his  most  sanguine  hopes. 
He  had,  of  course,  always  known  that  he 
would  be  running  a  serious  risk  in  marry- 
ing Mabel  while  his  wife  was  still  alive, 
but  he  had  persuaded  himself  that  Reid 
would  see  that  nothing  went  wrong.  He 
had  never  chosen  to  look  far  beyond  his 
marriage  with  Mabel.  It  would  be  time 
enough  to  see  to  other  things  when  that 
was  once  accomplished.  He  had  un- 
bounded confidence  in  the  powers  of 
patience,  and,  above  all,  of  money.  His 
opinion  was  that  there  was  very  little  on 
earth  that  could  not  be  got  for  money,  and 
he  was  always  prepared  to  pay  for  his  own 
pleasures,  if  not  for  those  of  other  people. 

That  Constance  should  put  him  out  of  all 
danger  by  dying  just  a  loropos^  as  seemed 
likely  now,  was  more  than    he   had   ever 
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dared  to  hope  for.  It  was  too  good  to  be 
true.  She  once  dead,  even  if  Barthelemy 
did  ferret  out  the  deceit  he  had  practised 
in  averring  her  death,  he  could  easily 
explain  matters  by  asserting  that  she  had 
lost  her  reason,  and  that  he  had  been 
obliged  to  shut  her  up,  and,  wishing  to 
spare  Hubert  the  pain  of  learning  the 
truth,  had  alleged  her  decease.  No  one 
could  find  any  fault  with  him  for  so  doing. 
Mary  and  Jessie  Reid  could  both  testify  to 
her  state,  and  Mrs.  Simes  would  say  any- 
thing he  chose  to  tell  her  about  Constance's 
conduct  while  still  at  home. 

Thus  plausibly  did  Mr.  Baring  argue 
for  himself,  forgetting  that  unless  he  could 
prove  that  he  had  had  proper  medical 
advice,  his  case  would  look  very  black 
indeed.  But  this  was  just  one  of  the 
details  that  his  mind  easily  slurred  over. 
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He  always  argued  from  Lis  own  unworldly, 
circumscribed  point  of  view. 

And  now  the  only  question  was — should 
he  wait  for  Constance's  death  to  secure  his 
prize,  or  not  ?  Should  he  make  sure  of  it, 
or  should  he  have  a  little  more  patience  ? 
Was  what  Barthelemy  had  hinted  about 
Mabel's  probable  engagement  true  ?  If  it 
were,  if  there  really  had  been  any  question 
of  such  a  thing,  he  had  no  time  to  lose. 
If  he  were  to  wait  six  months  even,  he 
might  come  too  late,  and  all  his  work,  all 
his  risk,  would  have  been  for  nothing. 
The  idea  was  insupportable.  He  had  gone 
too  far  to  spoil  things  just  at  the  end. 
And  what  would  it  matter,  even  if  he 
did  marry  Mabel  and  she  discovered  the 
truth  afterwards  ?  He  could  always  marry 
her  again  the  instant  Connie  was  dead. 
Eeid  had  said  it  was  impossible  that  she 
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should  live  very  long,  and  Eeid  was  not 
a  person  given  to  exaggeration.  No ;  all 
things  considered,  he  thought  he  had 
better  make  the  plunge  at  once.  Mabel 
must,  at  all  events,  promise  to  marry  him. 
The  engagement  could  be  prolonged  for 
a  while ;  long  enough,  perhaps,  to  save 
him  from  committing  bigamy. 

The  morning  of  the  day  on  which  he 
had  decided  to  try  his  fate,  he  came  down 
to  breakfast  with  so  unwontedly  cheer- 
ful a  countenance  that  even  Mrs.  Simes 
noticed  it. 

"  You  look  well,  Stephen,  this  morning," 
she  remarked. 

Baring  made  an  inarticulate  sound,  and 
went  on  with  his  meagre  scrap  of  bacon. 

^'  I  have  been  wanting  to  ask  you  some- 
thing for  a  long  while,  Stephen,"  ventured 
the  old  woman,  after  a  moment,  thinking 
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that  she  might  as  well  take  advantage  of 
her  nephew's  apparently  amiable  humour. 

"  Well  ?  "  said  Baring. 

"  You  don't  know  what  a  heap  of  things 
there  are  upstairs  of  —  of  your  wife's. 
Heaps  and  heaps  of  dresses,  and  bonnets, 
and  all  sorts  of  things  ;  and  they  litter  up 
all  the  cupboards,  and  they  are  such  a 
nuisance  to  keep  clean.  Now,  I  want  to 
know  what  to  do  with  them  ?  The  dresses 
are  no  use  to  me,  else  I'd  cut  them  up  and 
wear  them  myself.  There  are  enough 
to  last  me  for  the  rest  of  my  life  ;  but 
you  know  what  a  wretched  little  figure 
your  wife  had,  and  they're  all  too  tight 
for  me." 

Baring  smiled  sarcastically  as  his  eye 
ran  over  Mrs.  Simes's  meagre  form — you 
couldn't  call  it  a  figure. 

"  /  don't  know  what  to  do  with  them," 
he  said. 
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"  But,  Stephen,  some  of  them  are  nearly 
new,  and  worth  a  good  deal.  She  was 
always  extravagant  in  dress.  And  besides 
the  clothes,  there  are  quantities  of  other 
things,  for  she  only  took  a  few  to  Paris. 
By-the-by,  what  did  you  do  with  the 
things  she  had  with  her  there  ?  " 

Baring  gave  a  little  start.  The  question 
was  an  unexpected  one. 

"  I — I Let  me  see,  what  did  I  do 

with   them  ? "   he   said,  cutting  himself  a  ' 
huge  slice  of  bread  to  cover  his  perturba- 
tion.    "  Oh,  I  gave  them  all  to  the  maid — 
what  was  her  name  ?  " 

"  Reid,"  answered  Mrs.  Simes,  glancing 
ruefully  at  the  loaf.     "  Oh,  Stephen  !   you 
never  went  and  gave  her  all  those  beautiful 
silver-backed  brushes  ?  " 
"  Yes,  I  did." 

''  And    the   silver   hand-glass,   and   the 
dressing-bag  with  all  its  fittings  ?" 
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"Yes." 

''  Well,  then,"  exclaimed  Mrs.  Simes,  "  I 
call  it  perfectly  sinful  of  you.  Why,  they 
were  worth  pounds  and  pounds  !  And  the 
jewellery  she  had  with  her,  too  ?  " 

"  N — no,"  said  Baring,  bethinking  him- 
self that  it  might  sound  odd  if  he  were  to 
say  he  had  done  this.  "  I've  got  all  that 
myself — somewhere. " 

"Well,  that's  a  blessing,  at  any  rate," 
sighed  Mrs.  Simes.  "  But  now,  about 
these  things  upstairs  ?  " 

*"  Oh,  I  don't  know !  Do  as  you  like 
with  them,"  said  Baring,  impatiently. 

"  No,"  returned  Mrs.  Simes,  decisively. 
"  Not  unless  you've  gone  through  them 
first.  I'm  not  going  to  have  you  ask  for 
things  in  five  or  six  years,  and  then  pull 
the  house  down  about  my  ears,  and  swear 
you  never  gave  them  to  me." 
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"  Ob,  well,  just  as  you  like,"  said  Baring. 
''  I  can  look  over  them  some  time,  if  you 
really  care  about  it." 

"  Wby  not  to-day,  then  ? "  asked  Mrs. 
Simes,  briskly.  "  There's  no  time  like  the 
present,  is  there  ?  " 

Baring  looked  disconcerted.  He  had 
only  thought  to  put  the  old  woman  off. 
But  Mrs.  Simes  was  quite  excited  at  the 
idea,  always  sweet  to  a  woman's  mind,  of 
turning  out  drawers  and  wardrobes,  and  ^ 
urged  him  so  persistently  that  he  saw  she 
meant  to  have  her  own  way  for  once.  He 
reflected,  moreover,  that  if  he  married 
Mabel,  Constance's  things  would  have 
to  be  moved  to  make  room  for  hers. 
He  would  have  to  see  to  it  sooner  or 
later,  so  it  might  as  well  be  got  over  at 
once. 

Indifferent  though  he  was,  however,  he 
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could  not  repress  a  little  shudder  as  he 
entered  the  room  which  had  been  Connie's, 
the  threshold  of  which  he  had  never 
crossed  since  his  return  from  abroad. 

"  It's  dark  in  here  ;  take  care,"  said  Mrs. 
Simes,  hurrying  over  to  open  the  shutters. 
"  I  keep  the  shutters  closed  because  of  the 
bed-hangings.  But  there's  no  dirt  any- 
where ;  it's  all  as  clean  as  a  new  pin. 
Look  at  it !  " 

She  triumphantly  pointed  to  the  fur- 
niture, carefully  covered  up  to  preserve  it 
from  dust. 

Baring  looked  round  the  room.  It  was 
very  different  from  what  it  had  been  in 
Constance's  days.  All  her  pretty  little 
nick-nacks  had  been  swept  away  by  Mrs. 
Simes's  ruthless  hand ;  the  chimney-piece 
was  bare  and  dismantled,  the  carpet  was 
rolled  up  in  the  middle  of  the  floor,  and 
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the  pictures  and  photographs  lay  in  a  heap 
upon  the  bed,  covered  up  with  old  news- 
papers. 

Mrs.  Simes  threw  open  a  hanging  ward- 
robe, and  waved  a  lean  hand  expressively 
towards  it. 

"  Just  look  at  them  !  "  she  said. 
"  Wouldn't  it  be  a  sin  and  a  shame  to 
leave  them  like  that  ?  " 

"  There  do  seem  a  good  many,"  Baring 
said.  "  But  now  that  I  see  them,  I  am 
not  much  wiser  as  to  what  to  do  with 
them." 

Mrs.  Simes  unhooked  one  skirt  from 
among  the  rest,  and  laid  it  on  the  bed. 
She  had  gone  back  for  another,  when  the 
maid  put  in  her  head  and  said — 

"  You're  wanted,  mum.     The  butcher." 

"  Wait  a  minute  for  me,  Stephen,"  said 
the  old  woman,  hurrying  away.     "  I  can't 
VOL.  III.  49 
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let  tliat  wicked  man  go  witliout  speaking 
to  him.  His  meat  was  two  ounces  short 
of  the   weight    on    the    ticket   yesterday. 

I'll  tell  him "     Her  voice  died  away 

in  the  distance,  and  Mr.  Baring  was  left 
alone. 

It  was  the  last  place  in  which  he  would 
have  chosen  to  pass  a  solitary  five  minutes. 
Disarranged  though  the  room  was,  every 
object  in  it  had  been  used  by  Connie,  cried 
out  to  him  of  her.  The  very  air  was 
faintly  redolent  of  her  favourite  perfume  ; 
a  pair  of  little  slippers  lay  forgotten  almost 
at  his  feet ;  inside  the  open  wardrobe  he 
could  see  the  different  gowns  she  had  worn. 

His  eye  fell  upon  the  dress  lying  on  the 
bed ;  he  recognized  it  at  once.  It  was  the 
one  Connie  had  worn  to  travel  in  during 
their  honeymoon  ;  he  remembered  her  ask- 
ing liim  whether  he  liked  the  colour  before 
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it  was  made.  It  had  suited  lier  very  well. 
How  pretty  she  had  looked  in  it,  and  how 
she  had  wearied  him  !  He  thought  of  her 
vapid  remarks,  her  careless  questions,  as 
she  reluctantly  accompanied  him  through 
picture-gallery  after  picture-gallery.  How 
bored  he  had  been  !  How  he  had  longed 
for  the  congenial  solitude  of  his  studio 
once  more ! 

He  had  almost  accustomed  himself  to 
think  of  Constance  as  really  dead,  and  the 
feeling  grew  stronger  upon  him  as  he 
looked  at  the  things  that  had  belonged  to 
her.  He  sat  down  by  the  bedside,  and 
tried  to  think  of  what  he  should  say  to 
Mabel  that  evening.  The  incongruity  of 
his  reflections  never  struck  him  for  a 
moment. 

Presently  Mrs.  Simes  bustled  back. 

"  Have  I  kept  you  long  ?  "  she  inquired 
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breathlessly.  "The  impertinence  of  those 
tradespeople!  That  wretched  butcher 
actually  stuck  to  his  point,  and  insisted 
that  when  the  meat  was  sent  out,  it  was 
the  proper  weight !  I  believe  he  thought 
Martha  had  taken  it  for  herself !  " 

"  Look  here,"  said  Baring,  getting  up ; 
'^  I've  seen  enough  of  these  things.  Now, 
you  just  take  them  all  away.  Clear  every- 
thing out.  This  room  may  be  wanted 
again  soon." 

"  Are  you  going  to  sleep  in  it  ?  "  asked 
Mrs.  Simes,  opening  her  old  eyes. 

"  Perhaps.  I  don't  know,"  said  Baring. 
"•  Only  take  them  all  away.  Don't  ever  let 
me  see  or  hear  anything  of  them  again." 

"  Dear  me  !  "  remarked  Mrs.  Simes,  in  a 
tone  of  astonishment,  looking  after  her 
nephew  as  he  walked  away.  "  One  would 
actually  think  that   he  couldn't   bear   the 
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sight  of  them,  but  I  suppose  it's  only  that 
he  wants  to  get  back  to  his  painting." 

Mr.  Baring  did  not  get  through  much 
work  that  day,  however ;  he  could  not 
settle  to  it,  and  was  glad  when  the  time 
came  to  set  out  for  the  Cheshams'. 

He  walked  there,  as  was  his  custom,  but 
to-day  he  started  earlier  than  usual,  and 
walked  very  slowly,  so  as  to  get  over  the 
time.  He  wished  it  were  done.  Not  because 
he  felt  exactly  nervous  about  Mabel's  ac- 
cepting him — it  was  not  that ;  he  was 
afraid  that  either  Hubert  or  Barthelemy 
might  come  in,  and  spoil  everything  for  him. 

He  found  no  one  in  the  drawing-room 
but  Mrs.  Chesham. 

"  I  am  afraid  I  am  rather  early  ?  "  he 
said,  as  he  shook  hands. 

"  No^  no ;  it's  the  others  who  are  late. 
Mabel  has  been  out  shopping  all  the  after- 
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noon,  and  only  came  in  a  few  minutes  ago. 
What  a  lovely  day  it  has  been !  " 

"  Has  it  ?  "  said  Baring,  absently  ;  then, 
recollecting  himself — "  Oh  yes,  of  course, 
so  it  has." 

He  went  up  to  the  fireplace. 

''  We  shall  soon  be  able  to  do  without 
fires  now,"  observed  Mrs.  Chesham, 
laboriously.  She  always  found  it  difficult 
to  talk  to  Mr.  Baring. 

The  artist  stood  looking  at  her  solemnly. 

"  Will  you  do  me  a  fiivour  ? "  he  said 
suddenly,  just  as  Mrs.  Chesham  was  going 
to  remark  that  the  days  were  beginning  to 
lengthen  now. 

^'  Oh,  certainly,  if  I  can." 

"  I  want  you  to  make  an  opportunity  for 
me  to  speak  to  3-our  daughter  alone  this 
evening,"  said  Baring,  very  gravely. 

The  little  woman   looked  up  at  him  in 
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surprise,   and  was  openiDg  her  mouth   to 
answer,  when  "  dear  George  "  stalked  in. 

After  the  flutter  which  always  followed 
this  important  personage's  entrance  was 
over,  Mabel's  mother  began  to  wonder 
what  Mr.  Baring  wanted  to  say  to  her 
daughter. 

*'  He  surely  can't  be  going  to  propose  to 
her  ?     And  yet  they  have  so  many  tastes 
in  common.     Perhaps  she  will  accept  him. 
I  hope  not.      I    shouldn't    like    him  as   a    • 
son-in-law." 

Just  then  Mabel,  all-unconscious  of  the 
hopes  and  fears  of  which  she  was  the 
object,  came  in.  She  was  in  good  spirits 
that  evening  ;  even  her  step-father  had  no 
power  to  damp  her  gaiety.  She  was  as 
she  had  been  when  Baring  first  knew  her, 
as  she  had  been — although  he  did  not  con- 
nect  the  two  things — until  Hubert  went 
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away.  She  kept  the  dinner-table,  which 
otherwise  would  have  remained  at  one  dead 
level  of  dulness,  merry  with  her  irie- 
sistibly  comical  accounts  of  her  shopping 
adventures.  She  possessed  the  gift  of  in- 
vesting trifles,  insignificant  enough  in 
themselves,  with  a  fanciful  interest  all  her 
own ;  she  always  knew  how  to  extract  the 
magic  spark  of  humour  from  what  to 
duller  eyes  appeared  the  commonplace  and 
unattractive. 

Mr.  Baring  favoured  her  several  times 
with  the  long  intent  look  of  admiration 
with  which  she  had  grown  so  familiar  as 
not  to  take  notice  of  it  any  longer,  or  to 
set  it  down  as  a  harmless  idiosyncrasy 
easily  pardonable  to  Genius. 

Mrs.  Chesham,  watching  her  with 
anxious  maternal  eyes,  could  not  satis- 
factorily  make    up    her  mind    as   to   her 
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daughter's  feelings  with  regard  to  Mr. 
Baring.  The  idea  that  Baring  might  wish 
to  marry  her  was  a  new  one  to  her.  She 
was  not  observant,  and  was  generally 
content  to  wait  for  her  daughter's  opinion 
on  most  things,  "dear  George's"  welfare  and 
requirements,  of  course,  excepted.  They 
would  have  differed  too  much  about  the 
latter. 

When  the  two  ladies  had  made  their 
way  to  the  drawing-room  after  dessert, 
leaving  Mr.  Chesham  to  entertain  his  guest 
as  well  as  he  could,  Mrs.  Chesham  took  up 
a  voluminous  piece  of  knitting  with  which 
she  was  wont  to  employ  her  leisure 
moments,  and  into  which,  like  another 
kind  of  tricoteuse,  resembling  her  own 
gentle  self  but  little,  she  had  woven  many 
a  wish,  many  a  fear,  destined  never  to 
travel  further  than  that  elaborate  piece  of 
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work.    Mabel  went  to  the  piano,  and  began 
to  play  softly. 

Mrs.  Chesliam  knitted  to  the  end  of  one 
row,  and  then  asked  herself  whether  she 
should  apprise  Mabel  of  Mr.  Baring's 
request  or  not.  Would  it  not  discompose 
her  and  render  her  self-conscious  if  she  told 
her  ?  On  the  other  hand,  would  it  not  be 
better  to  prepare  her,  lest  she  should  be 
taken  by  surprise  ?  She  had  travelled  up 
and  down  four  rows,  still  unable  to  make 
up  her  mind,  when  she  heard  the  dining- 
room  door  open.     It  was  too  late  ! 

Dropping  her  knitting,  she  ran  out  of  the 
room,  and  caught  her  spouse  on  the  stairs. 

"  George,  dear,"  she  said  hurriedly,  with 
a  glance  at  Baring,  who,  grave  and  im- 
passible, was  following  his  host,  ''  I  —  will 
you — I  want  you  to  come  to  the  study  for 
a  moment." 
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"  Will  not  presently  do,  my  love?"  asked 
Mr.  Chesham,  somewhat  fretfully.  "You 
know  that  going  up  and  down  stairs  is 
exceedingly  bad  for  my  heart." 

"  I  know  it  is,  dear ;  but  please  come — 
it  is  so  very  important." 

Mr.  Chesham  turned  round  with  a  grunt, 
and  sulkily  preceded  his  wife  into  the  study. 

"  Now,  then,  what  is  this  wonderful 
affair  ?  "  he  asked  crossly. 

His  wife  closed  the  door  carefully,  anc^ 
then,  sinking  into  a  chair,  said  mys- 
teriously— 

"  Mr.  Baring  is  going  to  propose  to 
Mabel." 

Mr.  Chesham  gave  a  start. 

"  Groing — to  do  what  ?  " 

"  To  propose  to  Mabel.  He  asked  me  to 
manage  to  leave  them  alone." 

Mr.  Chesham  frowned. 
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"  Bless  the  man  !  Any  one  would  think 
I  kept  a  Matrimonial  Agency  !  Wasn't  it 
enough  for  him  to  marry  that  other  little 
fool  out  of  my  house  ?  " 

'*  I  knew  you  wouldn't  like  it,"  said  his 
wife,  piteously  ;  "  and  as  for  me,  I  detest 
the  man." 

'^H'm!  hm!  I  don't  know,"  said 
George,  veering  round  instantly.  "He's 
well  enough  off,  and  cares  for  the  same 
kind  of  tomfoolery  as  Mabel ;  I  am  not 
sure  she  could  do  better." 

Baring  meanwhile  had  gone  on  his  way 
into  the  drawing-room. 

"What,  all  alone?"  said  Mabel,  still 
softly  touching  the  keys.  "  Where  is  my 
step-father  ?  " 

"  Your  mother  wanted  to  speak  to  him," 
said  Baring,  going  over  to  the  piano  and 
leaning  against  it. 
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The  room  was  very  dimly  lighted  by 
a  heavily  shaded  lamp,  and  a  candle  or  two 
with  crimson  shades.  Mr.  Chesham  liked 
a  subdued  light  after  dinner  ;  he  said  it 
aided  reflection  and  digestion. 

There  were  two  candles  at  the  piano, 
which  illumined  Mabel's  beautiful  face, 
while  leaving  the  rest  of  her  figure  in 
shadow.  A  wonderfully  serene  expression 
was  on  her  features,  as  her  fingers  lightly 
travelled  up  and  down  —  an  expression* 
which  had  long  been  foreign  to  them,  and 
which  could  only  proceed  from  a  feeling  of 
deep  inward  p^ace.  She  looked  at  Baring 
with  a  kindly  smile  as  he  came  near. 

"  Have  you  been  settling  the  affairs  of 
the  universe  ?  "  she  asked  gaily. 

"  Mr.  Chesham  has  been  talking," 
answered  Baring,  looking  at  her  with  eyes 
that   gleamed    greedily,  hungrily,  though 
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there  was  not  enough  h'ght  for  her  to  see 
their  expression. 

Mabel  laiig-hed. 

"  And  you  have  been  listening  intently, 
I  suppose."  She  played  on  for  an  instant, 
and  then,  raising  a  mischievous  face,  said, 
"  It's  very  wicked  of  me  to  laugh  at  my 
step-father,  I  know,  but  just  listen  to  this. 
Isn't  it  exactly  like  him?  " 

She  played  a  few  bars  of  a  solemn, 
pompous  kind. 

'•  That's  he  standing  on  the  hearthrug ; 
now  he  begins  to  speak " 

A  sort  of  melody  here  arose  in  the  bass, 
a  hesitating,  imperfect  melody,  which  yet 
gave  the  effect  of  being  pretentious  and 
self-satisfied. 

"  This  is  he   talking    about    his  heart ; 

and  this But  what's   the   matter  ? " 

she  asked,  abruptly  ceasing,  and  bending 
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forward  to  look  at  him.  "  You  are  not 
even  smiling.  Do  you  think  it  very  un- 
kind of  me  ?  " 

"  No,  not  at  all,"  said  Baring.  "  I  was 
not  thinking  much  of  what  you  were 
doing,  to  tell  the  truth.  I  was  thinking  of 
something  else." 

^'That's  rude,  but  honest,"  said  Mabel, 
beginning  to  play  again.  "  Was  it 
of  anything  very  serious  you  were 
thinking  ?  " 

"Yes,  very  serious." 

"  May  one  ask  what  ?  " 

"Yes." 

"  What,  then  ?  " 

"You." 

"Me  !  "  cried  Mabel.  "  Dear  me  !  but 
I'm  not  serious.     I  never  felt  less  so." 

"  What  I  was  thinking  about  you  is 
serious.     I  was  wondering  if — if " 
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"  Well  ? "  said  Mabel,  with  a  bright 
smile. 

Baring  bent  over  until  his  face  was  near 
hers,  and  said  in  his  deepest  tone — 

"  If  you  loved  me." 

Mabel's  eyes  opened  wide.  They 
became  first  surprised,  then  a  little  in- 
credulous, and,  lastly,  more  than  a  little 
proud.  Of  love  there  was  not  the  faintest 
trace. 

"  Do  you  love  me,  Mabel  ?  Will  you 
marry  me  ? "  said  Baring,  his  gaze  never 
faltering  for  an  instant. 

Mabel  slightly  shook  her  head. 

''  I  cannot.  I  am  very  sorry,"  she  said 
in  a  low  voice. 

Baring  threw  back  his  head,  until  his 
eyes  no  longer  looked  straight  into  hers, 
but  down  at  them,  with  the  upper  lids  a 
little  depressed. 
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"You  will  marry  me,  won't  you — 
Mabel  ?  "  he  said,  speaking  so  low  that  she 
only  just  caught  the  words. 

"  I  cannot.  ...  I  do  not  love  you,"  she 
murmured. 

"  But  you  would  love  me — we  have  been 
such  friends,"  urged  the  artist,  changing 
his  attitude,  and  looking  at  her  with 
such  entreaty  that  the  tears  came  to  her 
eyes. 

"  Let  us  be  friends  still,  but  I  cannot — 
1  really  cannot  marry  you,"  she  said,  all 
the  pride  gone  out  of  her  face. 

Mr.  Baring  stood  erect.  His  eyes  glowed 
with  baffled  desire,  his  voice  shook  a  little 
as  he  said — 

"  I  will  not  take  your  answer  now.  In 
a  week  I  will  come  again,  and  then  you 
shall  tell  me.  I  have  surprised  you,  per- 
haps.    But  I  can  wait." 
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"  But,  Mr.  Baring "  objected  Mabel. 

But  she  spoke  to  the  empty  air.  The 
artist  was  gone,  and  in  another  minute 
she  heard  the  front  door  slam  after  him. 


CHAPTER  XL 


"I    WAS    A    SILLY    GIRL." 


Barthelemy  was  intensely  disgusted  when 
he  found  that  Hubert  had  gone  over  to 
Mabel's  side,  and  that  he  was  now  quite 
assured  that  Baring  had  had  no  hand  in 
his  wife's  death. 

"  What  on  earth  can  Miss  Moore  know 
about  it  ?  "  he  argued. 

"Quite  as  much  as  Robson,  at  any  rate. 
Robson  sees  everything  through  prejudiced 
eyes.  She  dislikes  Baring  so  much  that 
she  would  suspect  him  of  anything.  It  is 
quite  natural,  you  know,  that  an  old  family 
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servant  like  Robson  should  resent  being 
treated  as  if  you  liad  got  her  from  a 
registry  office  yesterday,  and  I  expect  that 
is  how  Baring  did  treat  lier.  Now,  Ma — 
Miss  Moore  had  no  prejudices  to  start 
with " 

"  Oh  yes,  she  had,"  interrupted  Bar- 
thelemy.  ''She  had  the  prejudices  in  favour 
of  Baring  that  every  pretty  woman  has  in 
favour  of  any  man  who  admires  her." 

"  Nonsense.  There  you  are  again  with 
that  same  old  rubbish  of  yours.  Do  you 
think  that  admiration  always  completely 
turns  a  woman's  head  ?  " 

"  It  may  not  always  do  that,  but  it  cer- 
tainly inclines  her  to  invest  her  admirers 
with  all  sorts  of  virtues  they  don't  possess." 

"  Oh,  well,"  said  Hubert,  abandoning 
argument,  which  he  knew  of  old  was 
perfectly  useless  with  Barthelemy,   "that 
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may  be  as  you  like.  It  has  nothing  to  do 
with  Miss  Moore's  opinion  of  Baring. 
Women  have  a  very  keen  insight  into 
these  matters,  and  she  has  seen  more  of 
him  than  either  Eobson,  or  you,  or  myself 
If  she  says  he  is  all  right,  he  is,  I  am  sure 
of  that." 

"  And  you  will  take  no  further  steps  to 
find  out  whether  his  story  is  correct  ?  " 

"  Oh  yes,  I  shall.  When  I  go  to  Paris , 
next  week,  I  shall  go  to  Pere-Lachaise, 
more  as  a  duty  than  because  I  doubt  that 
my  sister's  grave  is  there.  Oh,  it's  ridicu- 
lous, Barthelemy  !  Men  don't  do  that  kind 
of  thing  in  the  nineteentli  century  !  " 

''*  I'm  not  sure,"  observed  Barthelemy, 
reflectively,  "  that  Mr.  Baring  belongs  to 
any  particular  century.  I  think  we  have 
heard  of  him  before  in  almost  every  age." 

"  I    don't    understand    him,    and    don't 
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profess  to,  but  I  believe  in  Miss  Moore's 
intuition,  and  I  want  these  absurd  sus- 
picions buried  and  done  with.  You  will 
really  do  me  a  favour,  old  boy,  if  you  will 
let  the  matter  drop  now." 

Barthelemy  shrugged  his  shoulders,  and 
said  no  more,  but  he  retained  his  own 
opinion  nevertheless. 

Meanwhile  Mabel  was  feeling  very  un- 
happy. She  had  been  utterly  surprised 
by  Baring's  proposal.  After  he  had  gone, 
she  had  run  up  to  her  own  room,  where 
she  had  locked  herself  in.  She  could  not 
bear  to  meet  either  Mr.  Chesham's  sarcastic 
comments  or  her  mother's  anxious  eyes. 
She  wanted  to  be  alone  and  think. 

It  had  always  been  a  theory  of  hers 
that  a  girl  is  very  much  to  blame  who 
allows  a  man  to  propose  to  her  when  she 
does  not  intend  to  accept  him.     She  hnd 


always  said  that  a  girl  must  know  when 
a  man  was  in  love  with  her,  and  that,  if 
she  could  not  return  his  affection,  it  was 
behaving  very  meanly  to  allow  him  to  ask 
and  be  refused — that  there  were  plenty  of 
ways  and  means  of  stopping  his  going  so 
far.  And  yet  this  was  the  second  proposal 
she  had  received — not,  of  course,  counting- 
Hubert's — and  refused.  She  quite  exone- 
rated herself  from  any  blame  in  the  first 
case,  however.  She  was  convinced  that 
Mr.  Lascelles  had  merely  asked  her  to 
marry  him  because  she  was  pretty,  and 
would  do  the  honours  of  his  house  well — 
there  had  been  no  question  of  great  love. 
He  had  very  quickly  consoled  himself,  for 
she  had  seen  his  marriage  in  the  Times 
the  other  day,  at  least  Mr.  Ohesham 
had  obligingly  pointed  it  out  to  her.  But 
Mr.  Baring — that  was  very  different.     He 
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loved  her.  Had  not  his  voice  trembled  as 
he  spoke  to  her  ?  Had  she  not  felt  that  he 
was  in  deep  earnest  ?  Was  it  her  fault  ? 
Had  slie  encouraged  him — made  him  think 
that  she  loved  him  ? 

She  cared  for  him  so  much  that  the 
thought  of  his  pain,  his  disappointment, 
was  very  bitter  to  her.  He  was  her  hero, 
her  ideal.  There  was  nothing  on  earth 
she  would  not  do  for  him — except  marry 
him.  She  could  not  marry  him,  she  could 
never  love  him  with  that  love  ;  her  heart 

belonged   to    Hubert.      And    Hubert 

No,  never  mind  that ;  she  had  no  right  to 
think  of  that,  even  all  by  herself. 

She  wished  Baring  had  taken  his  answer, 
and  had  not  said  he  would  come  again  for 
it.  If  she  could  have  had  an  unkind 
thought  of  him,  as  she  used  to  long  ago 
when  she  first  knew  him,  she  would  have 
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considered  it  rather  bad  taste  on  liis  part. 
Surely  one  "  No  "  should  be  enough  !  But, 
then,  Mr.  Baring  was  not  like  other  men, 
and  she  had  liked  him  all  the  better  be- 
cause he  was  not.  It  would  not  be  pleasant 
to  have  to  see  him,  and  tell  him  over  again 
that  she  could  not  marry  him,  but  it  would 
perhaps  be  cowardly  and  unkind  to  refuse ; 
so  she  would  go  through  with  it,  disagree- 
able though  it  would  be. 

After  an  hour  or  two,  her  mother  tapped 
at  the  door.     Mabel  opened  it. 

"  What  I  Still  up,  my  child  ?  I  thought 
you  had  gone  to  bed." 

"  Sit  down,  mother,"  said  Mabel,  putting 
her  mother  into  the  low  basket-chair  in 
which  she  had  herself  been  sitting,  and 
seating  herself  on  the  ground  beside  her. 

Mrs.  Ohesham  drew  the  dark  chestnut 
head  on  to  her  lap,  and  stroked  it  fondly. 
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"How  suddenly  botli  Mr.  Baring  and 
you  disappeared !  "  she  said. 

"  Yes,  mother.  He  went  away,  and — 
and,  mother,  do  you  know  what  he  said 
to  me  ?  " 

"  I  can  guess,  my  darling." 

"  Oh,  mother,  can  you  ?  Then — was  it 
so  very  plain,  so  evident,  that  he ?  " 

"  No,  my  child,"  replied  Mrs.  Chesham, 
frankly ;  "  it  had  never  even  occurred  to 
me  as  possible.  But  he  asked  me  to  leave 
him  alone  with  you  this  evening,  and  I 
knew  what  that  meant,  of  course." 

"  Mother,  you  don't  think  it  was  my 
fault,  do  you  ?  " 

"  Your  fault,  darling  ?  What  do  you 
mean  ?  " 

"  I  never  thought  he  loved  me.  I  never 
did  anything  to  make  him  think  I  loved 
him — did  I,  mother  ?  " 
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"  Do  you  love  him,  dear  ?  " 

"  No,  no.  I  care  for  him  very  much  ; 
I  honour  and  respect  him ;  I  think  him 
one  of  the  best  and  bravest  men  I  have 
ever  known  ;  but  love  him — no." 

Mrs.  Chesham  breathed  a  sigh,  almost 
of  relief. 

"  I  can't  be  sorry,  my  darling,"  she  said, 
her  loving  hand  still  travelling  to  and  fro 
over  MabeFs  hair.     "  I  shouldn't  like  you  . 
to  marry  Mr.  Baring." 

"  He  is  far  too  good  for  me,"  said  Mabel, 
firing  up  in  defence  of  her  hero. 

Mrs.  Chesham  hesitated. 

"  I  know  you  have  a  very  high  opinion 
of  Mr.  Baring,  dear,  and  I  know  that  other 
people  have  too,  but  somehow  I  never  feel 
that  I  really  like  him." 

"  He  is  very  reserved,  of  course,"  began 
Mabel.     But   she  was  interrupted   by  her 
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t^tep-futhur's  fretful  voice  calling  for  his 
wife,  and  Mrs.  Chesham  hurried  away. 

The  next  afternoon,  Mabel  was  at  work 
in  her  little  studio,  upon  a  sketch  for  a 
new  picture,  when  the  parlour-maid 
announced  that  Mr.  Durant  was  in  the 
drawing-room. 

"  Have  you  told  Mrs.  Chesham  ?  "  asked 
Mabel,  the  colour  deepening  in  her  cheek. 

"  No,  Miss  Mabel.  Mr.  Chesham's  asleep 
in  his  study,  and  I  daren't  knock  at  the 
door.  Besides,  Mr.  Durant  asked  par- 
ticular for  you,"  answered  the  girl. 

"  I'll  be  down  in  a  minute,"  said  Mabel. 

The  rosy  flush  had  not  died  away 
when  she  entered  the  room  and  greeted 
Hubert. 

"  I  hope  I've  not  disturbed  you,"  he  said. 
"  I  came  to  bring  your  mother  the 
sketches  she  asked  me  for  the  other  day." 
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"  Thank  you ;  she  will  be  glad  to  have 
them.     May  I  look  at  them  ?  " 

Hubert  spread  them  out,  and  Mabel 
came  up  to  the  table  and  turned  them 
over. 

"  How  pretty  they  are !  What  lovely 
places  !     Oh,  what  a  beautiful  face  !  " 

*'  Yes,  a  Spanish  gipsy." 

"  She  looks  more  than  a  gipsy,  some- 
how." 

"  That's  what  she  was,  however.  Yes, 
she  looks  poetical  enough,  even  in  that 
hasty  sketch." 

"  How  dull  and  commonplace  everything 
must  have  seemed  to  you  when  you  got 
back  to  England  again  !  "  said  Mabel. 

"  No — not  everything,"  returned  Hubert, 
quietly. 

"  Well,  not  Monsieur  Barthelemy,  of 
course,"  she  said,  with  a  laugh.    "  I  cannot 
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imagine     Mm    either     dull     or     common- 
place." 

"No,  he    is    neither — though    I    didn't 
mean  him." 

"  Have  you  seen  Eobson  again  ?  "  asked 
Mabel. 

"No.     She   is   to    come   to  me  when  I 
have  got  a  house." 

"  Have  you  been  looking  for  one  yet  ?  '* 
"  No." 

"  When  are  you  going  to  begin  ?  " 
"  I  am  not  sure,"  said  Hubert.  "  Some- 
times I  think  it  will  be  a  great  weight  on 
one's  hands ;  and  yet  I  do  so  pine  for  a 
front  door  that  is  my  very  own,  and  a 
passage  that  does  not  serve  as  a  menu  to 
one's  nose.  I  believe  my  landlady,  good 
woman  as  she  is,  lives  upon  nothing  but 
onions,  and  there  is  some  one  elsa.  in  the 
house  who  has  a  passion  for  cabbage." 
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"Not  a  very  pleasant  mixture,"  said 
Mabel. 

"  No.  Perhaps  it  might  inspire  one  to 
perpetrate  one  of  those  pictures,  you  know, 
with  a  woman  peeling  potatoes — we  might 
make  it  onions  in  this  case — at  a  deal  table, 
with  some  cabbages  on  it,  some  potato 
parings  on  the  floor,  and  an  earthenware 
pan  or  two  in  one  corner ;  but  for  high 
art — no." 

"  Then  are  you  going  in  for  high  art  ?  " 
asked  Mabel,  slily. 

"Perhaps.  Have  you  been  doing  any- 
thing since  I  last  saw  you  ?  " 

"  I  have  been  getting  my  things  in 
order,"  said  Mabel.  "  I  had  neglected  ray 
painting  for  so  long,  that  my  room  was  in 
a  dreadful  condition." 

"  Was  it  ?  "  Hubert  took  a  flower  from 
a    vase   which   stood    near  him,   and   ap- 
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peared  for  a  moment  immensely  interested 
in  its  construction ;  then  he  suddenly 
looked  up,  and  said  ahruptly,  "  Do  you 
remember  that  day,  a  little  while  before  I 
went  away — the  day  I  came  here  to  ask 
you  a  question  ?  " 

Mabel  bowed  her  head.  She  could  not 
have  spoken. 

"  How  very  unkind  you  were  to  me  that 
day !  And  how  surprised  I  was,  because 
I  was  so  sure — so  sure  you  loved  me,  as  I 
had  loved  you  for  years  past." 

He  stopped.  Mabel's  heart  beat  wildly. 
She  felt  that  she  must  speak,  but  the  words 
would  not  come. 

"  I  have  often  wondered  since,"  Hubert 
went  on,  without  looking  at  her,  "  if  there 
was  any  other  reason.  It  could  surely 
not  have  been  simply  and  merely  because 
I  had  been  unfortunate  enough   to  paint 
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something  which  displeased  you.  People 
who  love  each  other  don't  turn  their 
backs  upon  each  other  for  such  reasons  as 
those." 

"  Yes,  they  do,"  said  Mabel,  in  a  choked 
voice — "  when  they  are  silly  girls." 

Hubert  looked  up  quickly. 

"  Were  you  a  silly  girl  ? "  he  asked 
eagerly. 

"  I  was,"  said  Mabel,  with  a  grave  nod 
of  her  head  ;  "  and  I  have  been  unhappy 
enough  since." 

"  Then ?  " 

"  Yes " 

And  so,  without  more  words,  their  two 
lives  came  together  at  last. 
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CHAPTER   XII. 

DISCOVERY. 

An  hour  later,  on  that  same  blissful  after- 
noon, Hubert's  and  Mabel's  tete-d-tete  was 
rudely  broken  in  upon.  First  they  heard 
a  tremendous  ring  at  the  bell. 

"  It  sounds  like  a  telegraph-boy,"  said 
Mabel. 

"  More  likely  a  circular,"  returned 
Hubert. 

"  Dr.  Lockyer/'  announced  the  maid ; 
and  Hubert's  cousin,  whom  Mabel  had 
seen  once  before,  when  he  came  to  call 
upon  Constance,  was  ushered  into  the 
room. 
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He  was  very  pale — white  to  the  lips — 
and  seemed  in  a  state  of  intense  excite- 
ment. He  made  straight  for  Hubert,  and, 
catching  hold  of  his  arm,  said  huskily — 

"  I  hoped  I  should  find  you.  Your 
French  friend  at  your  lodgings  told  me 
you  had  gone  here.  You  must  come  with 
me  at  once.     I  have  found  Constance  !  " 

"  Found  Constance  ? "  echoed  Hubert 
and  Mabel  in  one  breath. 

"  Yes.  She  is  not  dead.  That  villain 
has  been  hiding  her  away — all  these 
months.  To  think  of  them !  And  I  so 
near  her !  " 

He  spoke  almost  incoherently,  his  voice 
shaking  with  the  vehemence  of  his 
emotion. 

Mabel  and  Hubert  looked  at  one  another. 
Mabel  had  grown  white,  and  was  trembling 
all  over. 
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"'  I'll  come  directly,"  said  Hubert,  "  and 
you  can  explain  as  we  go." 

"  I  must  come  too,  Hubert,"  Mabel  said. 
"  My  poor  Connie !  You'll  let  me  come, 
Dr.  Lockyer,  won't  you  ?  " 

"  I  shall  be  very  glad  if  you  will," 
returned  Harry.     "  She  asked  for  you." 

Mabel  went  away  to  get  on  her  things, 
saying  she  would  be  back  in  a  moment. 

"  Sit  down,  Harry,"  said  Hubert,  gently, 
impelling  his  cousin  into  a  chair,  "  and 
tell  me  about  it.  It  seems  too  horrible  to 
be  real." 

The  young  doctor  pulled  himself  to- 
gether, and  steadied  his  voice. 

"  It  was  only  about  two  hours  ago,"  he 
said,  vaguely  glancing  towards  the  clock 
on  the  chimney-piece,  "  that  a  girl  came 
round  to  my  place,  and  asked  me  to  come 
as   quickly  as   possible   to  some  one — her 
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*  cousin '  she  called  her — very  ill  close  by. 
I  was  just  going  out,  so  I  had  nothing  to 
do  but  to  accompany  her.  On  the  way 
she  told  me  her  '  cousin '  was  staying  with 
her  sister  and  herself,  and  had  been  ill  for 
some  time,  but  not  bad  enough  to  see  a 
doctor.  To-day,  however,  she  had  gone 
off  into  a  sudden  faint,  and  they  could  not 
bring  her  to,  and  had  become  alarmed 
about  her.  We  got  to  the  house — a  very 
decent  looking  one — and  the  sister  the  girl 
had  spoken  of  met  me  in  the  passage. 
She  seemed  curiously  upset,  I  thought — 
kept  clasping  one  hand  over  the  other,  and 
never  looked  me  in  the  face.  She  took 
me  into  a  room,  and  proceeded  to  inform 
me,  in  a  very  embarrassed  and  awkward 
manner,  that  her  '  cousin '  was  at  times 
not  quite  herself;  that  she  had  strange 
delusions — had  had  a  great  disappointment, 
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from  which  she  had  never  recovered ;  and 
that  she  was  a  source  of  great  anxiety  to 
them.  After  this  explanation  she  led  the 
way  upstairs  into  a  bedroom,  and  there,  on 
the  bed,  unconscious,  I  saw — her ! " 

His  voice  broke  again,  and  he  wiped 
his  brow,  on  which  the  perspiration  was 
standing. 

"  What  did  you  do  ?  "  asked  Hubert,  in 
a  low  voice. 

''  Luckily  the  woman  crossed  to  the 
window  to  draw  up  the  blind,  and  did  not 
see  me,  or  probably  she  would  have  noticed 
that  something  was  wrong.  I  did  what 
I  could  for  her,  and  the  instant  I  saw  that 
she  was  coming  to  herself,  I  got  the  woman 
out  of  the  room  on  the  pretence  of  fetching 
something  or  other.  She — she  opened  her 
eyes — and  saw  me." 

"  Did  she  know  you  ?  "  said  Hubert. 
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"  Yes,  she  knew   me.     I  had  just  time 

to  warn  her  not  to  seem  to  recognize  me, 

when  the  woman  came  back.     Constance 

had  closed  her  eyes  again,  and  she  saw  no 

change   in    her.     I    got    her  away   again 

presently,  and  then  Constance  told  me,  as 

well  as  she  could — but  she  was  very  weak 

— how  it  had  been.     The  woman  was  the 

maid  that  came  to  her  after  Eobson  was 

sent   away,   and   must   be   a    creature    of 

• 
Baring's.     She  came  back  with  her  from 

Paris,  and  took  her  straight  to  this  house, 

where  she  has  been  kept  a  close  prisoner 

ever    since.      The    woman   told   her   that 

Baring   said    she,    Connie,  was   mad,  and 

had    instructed    her    to    put    her    into    a 

lunatic  asylum,  but  that  she,  having  pity 

on  her,  had    kept  her  in  her  own  house 

instead,  giving  Baring  to  understand  that 

she  had  done  as  he  wanted.     How  much 
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of  that  is  true  remains  to  be  found  out. 
Of  course  he  could  not  have  wanted  the 
woman  to  do  that.  I  suppose  that  she 
concocted  the  story  to  frighten  Connie." 

"  But  could  she  never  have  let  any  of 
us  know  ? "  said  Mabel,  who  had  come 
back  during  Harry's  recital,  and  down 
whose  cheeks  the  tears  were  flowing  fast. 

"  That's  just  it.  She  was  too  frightened, 
lest  Baring  should  get  hold  of  her.  She 
says  she  saw  me  once  from  the  window, 
and  tried  to  call  out  to  me,  but  the  woman 
— Reid,  as  she  calls  her — found  her,  and 
pulled  her  back  into  the  room." 

'^  What  a  diabolical  scheme !  "  said 
Hubert,  slowly. 

"  And  what  could  be  the  motive  ? 
That's  what  I  can't  understand." 

As  Harry  spoke  the  words,  the  meaning 
of  it  all  came  like  a  flash  to  Mabel,  and  if 
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anything  could  have  made  it  worse,  it 
was  that  she  herself,  however  innocently, 
had  contributed  to  poor  Connie's  suffer- 
ings. 

"  Come,  let  us  go,"  said  Hubert,  im- 
patiently. 

"  I've  sent  for  a  four-wheeler,"  answered 
Mabel ;  "  it  is  waiting  at  the  door.  Had 
I  better  take  anything  for  Constance,  Dr. 
Lockyer  ?  We  shall  bring  her  back  here, 
of  course." 

"Yes,  that  will  be  best/'  said  Harry. 
"  Only — I  must  prepare  you  for  the  worst ; 
she  is  very  ill — very  ill  indeed." 

His  tone  said  more  than  his  words. 

"  You  don't  mean  there  is  any  danger  ?  " 
asked  Mabel,  with  a  shocked  look. 

Harry  only  made  a  gesture,  which 
answered  the  question  plainly  enough. 

"  I  must  just  tell   mother,   so   that   she 
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may  have  things  ready,"  said  Mabel,  trying 
hard  to  control  her  tears. 

They  all  three  went  downstairs,  and 
Mabel,  leaving  the  others  in  the  hall, 
knocked  at  the  study  door. 

Mrs.  Chesham  appeared,  with  her  finger 
to  her  lip. 

*'  What  is  it,  dear  ?  Hush  !  George  is 
asleep." 

Mabel  drew  her'  into  the  dining-room, 
and  there,  as  quietly  as  she  could,  told  her 
the  news. 

Ten  minutes  elapsed  before  she  came  out 
to  the  two  young  men,  who  were  waiting 
impatiently. 

"  I'm  very  sorry  to  have  been  so  long," 
she  said,  ''  but  mother  was  dreadfully 
upset,  and  I  couldn't  leave  her  before  she 
had  got  a  little  better.  I'm  quite  ready 
now." 
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The  drive  was  a  long  and  silent  one. 
They  were  all  absorbed  in  their  own  reflec- 
tions. Hubert's  mind  was  divided  between 
sorrow  for  his  sister  and  bitter  thoughts 
of  vengeance  against  her  husband.  Harry 
was  sadly  musing  on  his  love's  changed 
face,  and  angrily  accusing  the  irony  of 
Fate  which  had  allowed  him  to  be  within 
a  stone's-throw,  and  never  know  or  feel  her 
distress.  Mabel  was  conscious  that  all  she 
had  honoured  was  overthrown ;  that  her 
idol  had  feet  of  clay ;  but,  above  all,  that 
her  friend,  her  lover's  sister,  upon  whose 
weakness,  in  the  pride  of  her  own  strong 
nature,  she  had  somewhat  looked  down, 
'was  lying  hopelessly  ill — sacrificed  because 
of  her. 

When  they  were  nearly  at  the  house 
Harry  spoke. 

"  The  two  women  will  be  taken  by  sur- 
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prise,  for  tbey  have  no  idea  that  I  know 
who  Connie  is.  I  told  her  to  keep  perfectly 
still,  and  say  nothing,  and  to  them  I 
merely  said  I  should  look  in  again  in  the 
course  of  the  day." 

"  Do  you  suppose  they  will  make  any 
difficulty  about  letting  her  go  ? "  asked 
Mabel. 

^'They  had  better  not!"  said  Hubert 
between  his  clenched  teeth. 

"  They  will  probably  be  awfully  fright- 
ened," said  Harry,  "  and  will  be  only  too 
thankful  if  we  don't  seem  inclined  to  make 
things  disagreeable  for  them — and  for 
Constance's  sake,  you  know,  Hubert, "  he 
added,  with  a  glance  at  the  other's  gloomy 
face,  "  we  must  not  do  that." 

"But  we  are  going  to  do  something," 
said  Hubert.  "  Not  one  of  them  shall 
escape  scot-free." 
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"  My  dear  fellow,"  said  Harry,  per- 
suasively, "  there  will  be  plenty  of  time  to 
see  to  that  presently.  Just  now  Constance 
must  be  our  only  care,  and  she  will  need 
all  the  care  we  can  give  her,"  he  finished 
sadly. 

The  cab  now  drew  up  at  Mary  Reid's 
house,  and  they  got  out. 

"  You  go  straight  upstairs  to  the  front 
room  on  the  first  floor,"  Harry  said  to 
Mabel.  "  You  will  find  Constance  there. 
Gret  her  ready  to  go.  Never  mind  dressing 
her,  only  wrap  her  up  warmly.  Mean- 
while we  will  see  to  the  women." 

The  door  was  opened  by  Mary  Keid, 
who,  on  seeing  the  doctor  accompanied  by 
two  strangers^  turned  ghastly  white,  and 
would  have  shut  it  in  their  faces,  had  not 
Harry  interposed. 

"  We  will  all  come  in,  if  you  please,"  he 
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said,  holding  the  door  in  a  grip  which 
Miss  Reid  would  have  found  it  difficult  to 
loosen. 

She  fell  back  against  the  wall,  and 
glared  at  them  with  an  angry,  frightened 
face,  which,  had  any  proof  been  needed, 
would  have  sufficiently  betrayed  an  uneasy 
conscience. 

They  went  in,  and  Harry  shut  the  door 
and  nodded  to  Mabel,  who  immediately 
began  to  mount  the  staircase. 

"  Where  are  you  going  ?  "  cried  Miss 
Reid,  in  a  shrill,  shaking  voice.  "  My 
cousin's  too  ill  to  see  any  one." 

"  Come,"  said  Hubert,  sternly,  "  you  can 
drop  that.  We  know  all  about  it.  I  am 
Mrs.  Baring's  brother,  and  that  lady  is 
Miss  Moore." 

Mary's  face  became,  if  possible,  a  shade 
more  livid,  and  she  put  her  hand  to  her 
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side.  She  made  an  effort,  however,  to 
brazen  it  out. 

"  This  is  a  nice  sort  of  thing  to  do !  " 
she  remarked,  defiantly  looking  at  Harry, 
"  A  pretty  sort  of  doctor  you  are,  upon  my 
word  !  Called  in  to  a  relation  of  my  own, 
and  then  goes  and  brings  a  couple  of 
strangers — or  lunatics,  from  what  I  can 
see  of  'em — to  insult  me  in  my  own  house. 
I'll  have  the  law  of  you,  that  I  will." 

Her  eye  faltered  before  she  came  to  the 
end  of  her  sentence,  however,  and  her 
hands  moved  restlessly. 

"  Now,  look  here,"  said  Harry,  opening 
the  little  parlour  door  ;  "  you  come  in  here, 
and  make  a  clean  breast  of  it.  We  won't 
be  hard  on  you,  for  we  know  you've  only 
been  a  tool  in  a  bad  man's  hands,  but  you 
must  tell  us  the  truth." 

Mary  Reid  sullenly  followed    them  in. 
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refused  to  sit  down,  and  stood  bolt  upright, 
with  her  eyes  fixed  on  the  opposite  wall. 

"  Now,  first,  of  course  you  acknowledge 
that  you  know  the  lady  upstairs  to  be  Mrs. 
Baring  ?  "  began  Harry. 

"  Do  you  mean  my  cousin  ?  "  asked  Miss 
Reid,  affecting  astonishment. 

"  What's  the  use  of  persisting  in  that  ?  " 
said  Harry.  "  You  won't  do  yourself  any 
good,  you  know." 

Miss  Reid  said  not  a  word,  but  kept  her 
eyes  doggedly  fixed  on  the  wall. 

"  You  were  engaged  as  Mrs.  Baring's 
maid,"  said  Harry. 

Miss  Reid  lowered  her  eyes,  rested  them 
upon  Harry's  face  for  one  instant,  her  eye- 
brows very  much  raised,  and  then  sought 
the  wall-paper  again  with  an  air  of  indif- 
ferent scorn. 

"  What's  the  use  of  questioning  her  ?  " 
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said  Hubert,  impatiently.    *'  She's  evidently 
made  up  her  mind  not  to  tell  the  truth." 

"  Well,"  said  Harry,  *'  of  course  she 
knows  what  she's  rendering  herself 
liable  to." 

If  Miss  Reid  knew,  it  was  more  than 
Harry  did,  but  he  deemed  it  best  to 
threaten  a  little. 

Mary  Reid's  eyebrows  contracted  quickly 
at  this  speech.  She  opened  her  dry  lips, 
and  for  a  moment  the  two  men  thought 
she  was  going  to  answer.  Her  mouth 
closed  again,  however,  and  a  mule-like, 
obstinate  look  overspread  her  face. 

"  It's  no  use,"  said  Hubert,  "  and  it 
cannot  matter.  You  have  all  the  truth 
from  Connie's  own  lips." 

Miss  Reid  darted  a  malignant  look  at 
Harry,  and  was  heard  to  mutter  something 
undistinguishable. 
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At  this  moment  the  door  opened,  and 
Mabel  appeared,  supporting  a  thin,  wasted 
figure — the  ghost  of  Hubert's  once  bright 
and  sunny  little  sister. 

Connie  glanced  quickly  from  one  to 
another,  and  holding  up  her  face  to  Hubert, 
who  had  sprung  forward,  she  said,  with  a 
plaintive  little  smile — 

"  I'm  not  dead,  you  see,  Hubie." 

She  was  panting  a  little,  and  they  put 
her  into  a  chair  to  rest  before  taking  her 
out  to  the  cab. 

Reid  had  started  when  her  victim  came 
in,  and  the  bold,  hard  eyes  were  lowered 
now. 

Connie  had  a  bad  fit  of  coughing,  which 
shook  her  slight,  emaciated  frame  to  a 
degree  painful  to  see. 

When  she  was  quiet  again  she  looked  in 
the    three    pitiful    faces   round    her,   and 
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aughed — the  shadow  of  her  old  careless 
augh. 

"  You  needn't  look  so  solemn ;  I  shall  be 
)etter  soon — with  such  a  famous  doctor, 
,00,"  smiling  at  Harry. 

Then  she  looked  at  Eeid. 

"  What  is  she  doing  here  ?  "  she  asked. 
'You  haven't  been  scolding  her, have  you? 
)h,  you  mustn't  do  that,  because,  you 
:now,  she  has  been  very  good  to  me.  If 
fc    hadn't    been    for    her,    I    might    have 

leen "    she   shuddered  ;    "  and   if  she 

^as  mistaken  in  thinking  I  had  better  not 
3t  any  of  you  know,  she  did  it  for  the 
est,  I  am  sure — didn't  you,  Reid  ?  " 

As  the  gentle  voice  ceased,  Mary  Reid 
aised  her  head,  and  looked  at  her  judges 
dth  imploring  eyes. 

"  Don't  tell  her,"  she  whispered ;  and 
either  Hubert  nor  Hairy  had  the  heart  to 
ndeceive  Connie. 
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"  I  can  come  now,"  said  Constance,  "  if 
you  will  help  me  a  little.  Dear  Mabel," 
fondly  touching  Mabel's  cheek,  "  how  nice 
it  is  to  have  you  again!  Good-bye,  Eeid. 
Thank  you  for  all  you  have  done  for  me  ; 
I  am  afraid  I  have  given  you  a  great  deal 
of  trouble." 

She  held  out  her  hand  to  the  woman. 

Reid  tremblingly  put  her  cold  hand  into 
Connie's  poor  transparent  one,  and  as  she 
did  so,  a  tear  rolled  down  her  white  cheek 
and  fell  on  their  clasped  fingers.  She 
turned  away  with  a  stifled  sob. 

''  There  is  a  favour  I  want  to  ask  Reid," 
Connie  said,  looking  at  Hubert.  "  I  want 
her  to  promise  me  that  she  will  not — will 
not  let — my — Mr.  Baring  know  that  I  have 
left  her  house — not,  at  any  rate,  until  I  give 
her  leave  to  do  so.  I  shall  be  better  soon, 
you   know,   and    then    I    could    bear   the 
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thought  of  it  more  easily.  But  not  till 
then.     Will  you  promise,  Reid  ?  " 

"Yes,  ma'am,"  said  the  woman,  very 
low. 

"  Then  that's  all  right,"  said  Connie, 
almost  in  her  own  gay  tone,  "  and  we  are 
all  ready  to  go.  I  said  good-bye  to  Jessie 
upstairs." 

Feebly,  supported  by  Hubert  on  one  side, 
and  by  Mabel  on  the  other,  she  walked 
down  the  garden  path,  Harry  walking 
behind,  alone. 

When  she  was  in  the  cab,  with  Mabel's 
arm  round  her  to  save  her  from  the  jolting, 
she  leaned  forward,  and,  pointing  to  the 
house  with  a  smile,  said — 

"  That's  the  window  from  which  I  saw 
you,  Harry,  and  which  you  passed  by  with 
never  a  look,  sir." 

Her  excitement  had  kept  her  up  hitherto. 
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but  as  they  drove  along  she  grew  greatly 
exhausted,  and  when  they  arrived  at 
Mabel's  home,  she  had  to  be  lifted  out  and 
carried  into  the  house. 

Mrs.  Chesham  received  her  with  a 
flood  of  motherliness  which  soothed  and 
made  her  feel  safe  at  once. 

"  How  glad  I  am  to  come  to  you !  I 
have  so  wanted  you  and  Mabel,"  she  said 
lovingly. 

Mr.  Chesham  had  been  apprised  of  the 
news  by  his  wife,  and  was  in  a  state  of 
exceeding  discomposure. 

Constance  having  been  carried  upstairs, 
the  two  young  men  returned  to  the  draw- 
ing-room, where  they  found  him  walking 
up  and  down  with  his  hand  to  his  heart. 

"  Shocking !  shocking !  "  he  was  ex- 
claiming to  BartheJemy,  who  was  standing 
on  the  hearthrug.     *'I  tell  you,  my  dear 
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sir,  the  depravity  of  man  is  something 
astounding.  Not  that  I  am  astonished  in 
this  instance — far  from  it.  I  always  re- 
garded Baring  with  disfavour — I  may 
almost  say  with  suspicion — from  the  first. 
I  was  very  much  against  the  marriage — 
very  much,  as  Mrs.  Chesham  can  tell  you. 
And  when  I  think  that  that  rascal — that 
infernal  villain — had  the  audacity,  the 
impertinence,  only  last  evening  to  propose 
to  my  own  step-daughter " 

"  What  ?  "  exclaimed  Hubert  and  Harry 
in  one  breath. 

Barthelemy  gave  a  little  smile. 

"  Yes,  to  propose  to  Miss  Moore  !  To 
ask  her  hand  in  marriage,  sir  I  To  want 
to  make  her  the  wife  of  a  bigamist !  It's 
too  monstrous !  Of  course,  she  refused 
him.  But  if  she  had  not,  they  must  have 
married  without  my  consent.     I've    borne 
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his  dining  here,  night  after  night,  boring 
me,  and  making  me  sleepless  with  his 
ridiculous  Art  chatter.  That  was  bad 
enough  ;  but  have  him  for  a  stepson-in-law 
— no,  never !  " 

The  young  men  looked  at  one  another 
in  silence.  They  knew  Baring's  motive 
now. 


CHAPTER  XIII. 


ANSWERED. 


Nearly  a  week  later,  Stephen  Baring  sat 
in  his  studio,  waiting  until  it  should  be 
time  to  go  up  to  the  Cheshams'.  He  had 
augured  well  from  Mabel's  silence.  Had 
she  intended  definitely  to  refuse  him,  he 
thought,  she  would  have  written  to  him, 
to  confirm  what  she  had  said.  He  felt 
quite  sure  now  that  she  did  not  intend  to 
refuse  him,  and  he  congratulated  himself 
on  his  skilful  diplomacy  in  beating  a  re- 
treat, as  he  had  done,  before  the  possibility 
of  return  was  closed  to  him. 
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The  gay  spring  sun  shone  into  the  studio 
from  a  side  window,  ilhiraining  the  glories 
of  drapery  and  rich  hangings,  shining  on 
Mr.  Baring's  easel,  and  on  Mr.  Baring 
himself,  as  he  sat  on  the  arm  of  a  carved 
oak  chair,  smoking  his  pipe. 

With  a  peevish  exclamation  the  artist 
drew  down  the  bHnd.  He  did  not  care 
for  being  dazzled  by  sunlight.  He  slowly 
and  carefully  filled  his  pipe,  glancing  at 
his  easel  while  he  did  so.  The  subject  of 
the  picture  upon  it  was  one  which  has  been 
painted  over  and  over  again — our  Saviour 
defending  the  woman  taken  in  adultery. 
There  was  merely  an  oval  blank  at  present 
where  the  woman's  face  was  to  come,  but 
the  other  figures  were  almost  completed. 
Mr.  Baring  had  found  it  difficult  to  get  a 
satisfactory  model  for  the  central  figure. 
He  had  tried  several,  but  had  been  forced  to 
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give  them  up.  He  was  rather  despairing, 
when  it  suddenly  occurred  to  him  to  use 
his  own  features.  Why  not  his  as  well  as 
another's  ?  He  could  alter  them  so  that 
no  one  would  be  able  to  recognize  them, 
and  yet  make  use  of  them  sufficiently  to 
help  himself  out  of  his  difficulty. 

This  sohition  had  only  suggested  itself 
to  him  the  day  before,  but  already  he  had 
made  good  progress  with  his  work  !  The 
figure  which  filled  the  centre  of  the  group 
— a  figure  with  a  merciful  right  hand 
stretched  out  towards  the  bending,  guilty 
form  near  it  —  bore  the  lineaments  of 
Stephen  Baring.  Later  on,  no  doubt,  the 
difference  of  the  colouring  and  expression 
would  materially  disguise  the  likeness,  but 
at  this  stage  there  was  no  mistaking  it. 
And  Stephen  Baring  sat  before  it,  and 
calmly  and  critically  regarded  it — no  sense 
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of  the  awful  irony  of  his  work  in  his 
mind. 

Presently  he  took  up  his  brush  and 
began  to  paint. 

"I  wonder  how  Constance  is?"  he  thought. 
*'  I  have  heard  nothing  of  her  since  Mary 
wrote  to  say  she  was  better.  I  dare  say 
she's  all  right.  Perhaps  Mary  only  wanted 
to  frighten  me,  to  get  more  money.  I 
expect  in  a  day  or  two  she'll  write  and  ask 
for  more.  It's  a  great  pity  one  has  to 
trust  some  one  else,  instead  of  getting  one's 
affairs  done  by  one's  self.  Still,  Mary  is 
trustworthy ;  I  don't  believe  she'd  ever 
betray  me." 

He  stepped  back  a  pace  or  two  to  look  at 
what  he  had  done,  then  took  out  his  watch. 

"  How  slowly  the  time  passes  to-day ! 
I  shall  be  glad  when  all  this  is  over,  and 
I   am   settled   again.     It   isn't   often   that 
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anything  comes  between  me  and  my  work. 
Well,  one  thing,  at  all  events,  is  certain  : 
Mabel  will  never  upset  and  worry  me  as 
Constance  did.  What  a  little  fool  that 
girl  was !  How  eternally  she  used  to  come 
in  with  her  *  Stephen,  Mrs.  Simes  says,' 
or,  '  Stephen,  I  want ' !  I  used  to  be  sick 
of  the  sight  of  her !  But  she  didn't  gain 
much  by  it." 

He  smiled  a  sneering,  cruel  smile.  Just 
then  he  gave  a  look  at  himself  in  the  large 
swinging  glass  beside  him,  which  he  was 
using  to  reflect  his  face.  He  had  to  wait 
a  moment,  and  compose  his  features  into 
a  grave,  tender  look  before  he  could  go 
on  with  his  painting. 

"Mabel  will  be  very  different.  She 
understands  what  an  artist's  work  is,  and 
won't  expect  me  to  be  at  her  beck  and  call 
every  minute.    I  should  never  have  married 
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the  other  at  all  without  Aunt  Simes — 
stupid  old  creature !  Her  time  will  be 
short,  too ;  for  Mabel  can  keep  house  as 
well  as  she  can,  I'm  sure,  and  it's  no  use 
keeping  two  where  one  is  plenty.  And 
how  pretty — how  much  more  than  pretty 
she  is  ! " 

All  this  time  he  kept  looking  from  his 
canvas  to  his  own  reflection  in  the  glass. 
His  thoughts  interfered  with  his  work, 
for  their  tenour  was  triumphant,  and 
triumph  was  not  the  expression  he  wished 
to  paint.  He  grew  weary  at  length  of 
the  struggle  to  keep  his  features  as  they 
should  be,  threw  down  his  brush,  and  re- 
filled his  pipe.  Then,  just  to  pass  the 
time,  he  went  and  fetched  out  Constance's 
and  Mabel's  heads  from  the  corner  in  which 
they  reposed,  put  them  on  an  easel,  and 
sat  down  in  front  of  them. 
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"  How  utterly  different  they  are !  "  he 
thought,  with  a  sardonic  twist  of  the  lip. 
"  How  wanting  in  everything  the  one — 
in  spite  of  that  golden  hair,  and  those 
germander  blue  eyes,  that  smile  and 
sparkle  and  say  nothing.  Did  Constance 
ever  say  one  word  worth  listening  to  ? 
Never.  But  the  other,  with  those  dark 
eyes  which  say  so  much,  or  at  least  seem 
to  say  so  much !  She  will  be  a  wife,  not 
a  child.  She  will  be  able  to  look  after 
her  own  affairs,  not  want  some  one  else  to 
guide  her  as  though  she  were  a  baby. 
Ah,  Mabel !  soon  you  will  be  mine — mine ! 
And  afterwards  ?  Well,  afterwards  can  take 
care  of  itself    I  needn't  trouble  about  that." 

He  rose  from  his  seat,  and,  putting  his 
hands  behind  him,  paced  up  and  down  the 
room. 

"  How  patient  I  have  been  !     How  long 
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I  have  waited  !  How  much  I  have  longed 
for  her  !  But  I  am  near  getting  her  now. 
I  waited  for  recognition  from  the  Academy 
long  enough ;  but  it  came  in  time,  and 
so  will  she.  I  shall  have  got  what  I 
wanted  at  last!  How  poor  I  used  to  be 
in  those  first  days  of  waiting!  It  was 
cocoa  and  bread,  bread  and  cocoa,  until  one 
was  weary.  Portraits  at  five  shillings  a 
head  are  not  a  lively  source  of  income. 
But  I  worried  through.  And  so  I  have 
through  this.  It  has  been  longing  and 
longing,  until  I  wonder  that  my  patience 
held  out,  and  that  I  did  not  speak  long 
before.  But  I  was  wise,  and  didn't,  and 
I  shall  have  my  reward." 

He  took  Constance's  portrait  down,  and 
carried  it  into  a  small  closet  off  the  studio, 
where  he  buried  it  beneath  a  mass  of 
dusty  canvases. 
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"  There,  you  are  done  with  for  ever ! 
But  you,"  looking  at  Mabel's  head,  where 
it  smiled  at  him  from  the  easel — "you  shall 
stay  there  until  I  come  back ;  and  when 
I  come  back,  you  will  be  mine — mine  more 
really  than  ever  before." 

He  ate  his  one-o'clock  dinner — for  they 
had  returned  to  their  old  primitive  hours — 
in  saturnine  silence,  which  Mrs.  Simes 
vainly  endeavoured  to  cheer.  The  poor 
old  lady  chose  a  most  inopportune  moment 
for  imparting  to  him  a  piece  of  intelligence 
which  she  herself  deemed  particularly 
interesting. 

"  You  remember  all  those  dresses  and 
things  of  your  wife's  that  you  said  I  could 
have,  Stephen  ?  " 

Mr.  Baring  muttered  something. 

'^You  haven't  forgotten  that  you  gave 
them   to   me,  I  hope?"   said  Mrs.  Simes, 
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tartly.  *'  You  know  I  wanted  you  to  look 
them  all  through  yourself  first,  but  you 
refused,  and  said  I  could  do  as  I  liked  with 
them.  Do  you  remember,  or  do  you  not, 
Stephen  ?  " 

"  I  remember,"  returned  Baring,  crossly  ; 
"  what  do  you  want  to  bother  me  about 
them  again  for  ?  " 

"  I  don't  want  to  bother  you,  I'm  sure," 
said  Mrs.  Simes,  in  an  aggrieved  tone  ;  "  I 
was  only  going  to  tell  you  what  I  had 
done  with  them." 

Baring  made  a  gesture  signifying  that 
what  Mrs.  Simes  had  done  was  perfectly 
indifferent  to  him. 

"  I  sold  'em,  every  one,"  said  the  old 
lady,  taking  no  notice  of  her  nephew's 
discouraging  behaviour.  "  Ah,  and  I  got 
a  good  price  for  them,  too.  I  should  have 
had  to  ask   you  for   some   money  to  buy 
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kitchen  things  with,  for  the  saucepans 
were  in  holes,  and  there  wasn't  a  sieve 
in  the  place,  let  alone  a  clothes-horse. 
But  with  the  money  I  got  for  those  things 
I  bought  everything  I  wanted — every 
single  thing,  and  have  got  some  left  in 
hand,  too.  Wasn't  that  better  than  leav- 
ing them  to  rot  upstairs,  eh  ?  But  you 
never  notice  anything  one  does  for  you. 
I  don't  believe  you've  even  ever  seen  that 
we've  got  a  new  teapot ;  and  that  came  out 
of  that  same  money,  too.  Now,  have  you 
noticed  the  new  teapot,  Stephen  ?  " 

"No,  I  haven't,"  answered  the  artist, 
shortly. 

"  There — just  as  I  said.  And  such  a 
beauty,  too !  Even  your  poor  wife,  ridicu- 
lous as  she  was  about  such  things,  couldn't 
have  found  any  fault  with  it.  It  did  seem 
a  sin  and  a  shame  to  have  to  pay  so  much 
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for  such  things  ;  but  still  it's  only  for  once 
in  a  way,  and,  anyhow,  it  don't  seem  so 
bad  as  if  the  money  had  come  out  of  one's 
pocket.     It  is  all  to  the  good,  isn't  it  ?  " 

If  the  old  lady  had  expected  her  nephew 
to  show  any  enthusiasm  for  her  provident 
ways,  she  was  mistaken.  His  aunt's  con- 
versation, never  acceptable  to  Baring, 
bored  him  to-day  past  all  endurance,  and 
only  strengthened  his  resolution  to  rid 
himself  permanently  of  her  as  soon  as 
possible. 

After  dressinof  himself  somewhat  more 
carefully  than  was  his  wont,  Mr.  Baring 
at  length  set  out  for  the  Cheshams'.  He 
was  still  early,  so  he  turned  into  Hyde 
Park  to  fill  the  time.  The  season  was  in 
full  swing,  and  Mr.  Baring,  to  whom  such 
a  sight  was  almost  as  strangely  new  as  if 
he  had  lived  in  the  wilds  of  Scotland  all  his 
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life,  gazed  in  astonishment  at  tlie  slowly 
moving  string  of  carriages,  and  at  the 
crowd  of  people,  both  walking  and  sitting 
down,  who  lined  the  side  walks.  He  had 
never  before  seen  the  Ladies'  Mile  in  the 
height  of  the  season. 

He  sat  down  beside  a  very  pretty  girl, 
whom  he  glanced  at  furtively  every  now 
and  then. 

" By  Jove  !  what  a  lovely  face!  Who  is 
she,  I  wonder  ?  I  wish  I  could  get  her  to 
sit  to  me." 

Presently  one  of  his  colleagues  ap- 
proached. He  espied  Baring,  and  made 
for  him  with  an  exclamation  of  surprise. 

''  What,  you  here.  Baring  ?  I  thought 
you  were  never  seen  outside  your  studio !  " 

The  girl  next  Baring  turned  her  head, 
and  looked  at  him  with  interest,  then 
whispered  to  the  middle-aged  lady  beside 
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her,  who  in  her  turn  favoured  him  with  an 
inquisitive  stare. 

After  a  few  words,  the  other  Academician 
passed  on.  Baring  waited  a  little  longer, 
and  then,  judging  that  Mabel  would  have 
returned  from  her  afternoon  walk,  he  rose 
and  made  his  way  out  of  the  Park. 

He  reached  his  destination,  and  was 
shown  upstairs.  The  drawing-room  was 
sweet  with  the  perfume  of  flowers,  and  the 
blinds,  presumably  to  keep  out  the  sun, 
were  drawn  down,  rendering  the  room  half 
dark. 

Baring  sat  down.  Mabel  was  somewhat 
long  in  coming,  and  the  heavy  scent  of  the 
flowers  was  beginning  to  make  him  quite 
drowsy,  when  at  length  the  door  opened 
and  she  appeared. 

He  sprang  up  and  offered  his  hand,  but 
she  was  holding  her  handkerchief  in  hers, 
and  did  not  appear  to  notice  it. 
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"  I  have  come,  yon  see,"  said  Baring,  in 
low,  impassioned  tones ;  "I  have  come  for 
my  answer." 

He  saw  that  her  face  was  very  pale,  as 
she  stood  close  to  the  door,  which  she  had 
left  open  behind  her ;  but  that  must  be  the 
darkened  room,  he  thought. 

"Do  you  mind  coming  upstairs  for  a 
moment  ?  "  she  said  very  low. 

Baring,  surprised,  but  thinking  that 
perhaps  she  wished  to  take  him  to  her 
own  little  studio,  signified  his  assent,  and 
followed  her  upstairs. 

He  was  prepared  to  mount  two  flights, 
but  Mabel  stopped  at  the  floor  above  the 
drawing-room. 

"  Have  you  got  a  new  picture  to  show 
me  ?  "  asked  the  artist,  lightly,  feeling  con- 
siderably mystified. 

Mabel  turned  and  looked  at  him,  as  she 
laid  her  hand  on  the  fastening  of  the  door. 
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"  Yes.  A  new  picture,"  she  said  very 
gravely,  and  passed  into  the  room,  Baring 
following  her. 

This  room  was  dark  also,  like  the 
drawing-room,  but  there  was  sufficient 
light  for  the  picture  Mr.  Baring  had  come 
to  see. 

On  the  bed,  her  pale  hands  resting  on 
the  sheet  that  covered  her,  lay  Constance, 
Stephen  Baring's  wife.  It  was  the  same 
face  he  had  looked  at  so  slightingly  that 
morning  ;  the  hair  was  as  golden  as  ever, 
only  the  blue  eyes  were  closed,  and  the 
colour  had  fled  the  smiling  lips.  In  all  the 
quiet  majesty  of  Death,  she  lay,  a  dumb 
reproach  to  the  man  who  stood  beside  her. 

Stephen  Baring  saw — and  understood. 
The  blood  left  his  face,  until  it  was  almost 
as  deathly  white  as  the  waxen  features 
before  him.     He  looked  at  his  dead  wife. 
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and  his  heart  beat  with  loud,  quick  thumps 
against  his  breast.  He  raised  his  eyes, 
and  met  those  of  the  girl  he  had  meant  to 
ruin,  who  stood  on  the  other  side  of  the 
bed,  opposite  him.  Mabel's  eyes  bore  a 
look  of  mingled  scorn  and  deep  and 
sorrowful  reproach,  which,  callous  as  he 
was,  would  haunt  him  to  his  dying  day. 
Slowly  his  own  fell,  until  they  rested  for 
one  brief  second  on  the  peaceful  face 
between  himself  and  Mabel;  then,  with 
set,  grim  features,  he  turned  and  left  the 
house. 

Stephen  Baring  had  his  Answer. 


THE    END. 
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